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SHOULD UNIVERSITIES ORGANIZE IN- | vet-ynakine. e ind 
STITUTES OF POLITICAL RESEARCH equally vital rt 
ON THE PLAN OF THE MELLON These problems ist be s nd they 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL must be solved. Of s t 
RESEARCH?? any question. We are all in 
IN preparing this paper, I have had in agreement that government can not be « 
mind the following definition of ‘‘ polit fectively adminisiered unt lefinite settl 
ieal’?: ment has been made of these and kindred 
Of, or pertaining to, polity or politics, or the co menses So long as indecision re 4 
luct of government, referring in the widest ap} garding them, so long | there bi 
cation to the judicial, executive and legislative and inefficiency in t peration 
branches; of or pertaining to or incidental to the hody politie. 
exercise of the functions vested in those charged But how to reach su 1 solution 
with the conduct of government; relating to Through what ageney shall governmen 
management of affairs of state. : 
operate in order to give thorou nd car 
The question is not one of the study of ful consideration to these problems, to sug 
political theories, but of research into prob- vest a ren edy for each ill. and » ald 
lems of political practise. In this category the application of that remedy Dr M 
are included not only questions of purely Carthy spoke in this conference one yé 
political import, but also problems social, ago of the need for experts in ‘‘t ah 
industrial, financial, economic. No more jstry of government Where are thes 
extensive field for the researcher could be experts to be found, and in what itor 
imagined than that which at once embraces js the research to be pursued 
the subjects of child labor, workmen’s com- It is evident that the averag itor oF 
pensation, pensions of all sorts; housing executive officer lacks the time and the o 
regulations and health conditions; taxa- portunity, too often the capacity, to go to 
tion, the tariff, currency, banking; the regu- the bottom of these problems. These qu 
lation of railroads and other corporations, tions wait, not upon partisan diseussio1 
eontrol of public utilities, government but upon intensive study by patient at ; 
ownership; direct nominations and elec- skilful workers, close enough to govern 
tions, commission government, presidential ment to know its problems and understand 
primaries ; conservation ; international rela- {heir bearings, and yet far enou a 
tions and international law; peace and arbi- from the scene of activity ro 
tration ; relations of labor and capital; effi- jas or prejudice. It is this very question 
ciency in governmental administration, in- of partisanship which has st pered 
volving proper systems of accounting, bud- 4), pyreaus of snicinal search. the 
1 Am address delivered before the Second Na- ‘*si#lative commissions, and the other o1 
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All the evidence points to the university 
as the ideal location for such a laboratory 
and for such research. Ilere are men 
trained in all the different fields of know|l- 
edge; men interested in the best possible 
solutions of all questions of governmental 
policy or well-being. The life of the uni 
versity is directive of local and general 
betterments, its attitude sympathetic to 
publie needs. With its lectures, its bulle 
tins, brochures and other publications, the 
facilities of the university are unequalled 
for making a study of these problems and 
for disseminating information regarding 
them. Through its affiliation with other 
institutions of every sort, the university is 
enabled to secure large assistance in work 
of this kind. Finally, it has already been 
shown that the university can make such a 
study, and can make it effectively and 
thoroughly. Several universities, either 
through specific research bureaus, indi- 
vidual fellowships, or specially qualified 
individual instructors, have for some years 
been rendering to city or to state just this 
type of service. 

We come, then, to the question: ‘‘Should 
universities organize institutes of political 
research on the plan of the Mellon Insti 


tute ?’’ 

Let us first consider briefly the plan of 
organization of the Mellon Institute. For 
what purpose was it created, and how is it 
maintained ? 

In the system of practical cooperation in- 
augurated five years ago by Dr. Robert 
Kennedy Dunean, a corporation contrib 
utes to the institute a definite sum of 
money, usually for a period of two years. 
This money is used by the institute to pay 
the salaries of fellows employed to study 
definite problems, the solution of which is 
of interest to the donating corporation. 
The institute thus represents an alliance 
between science and industry. It seeks by 
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its efforts to obviate difficulties in mannu- 
facture, in utilizing wastes, in improving 
and cheapening manufactured products 
in finding new uses for products, and in 
searching for new and useful products, for 
American industrialists. The several fel 
lowships of the institute to date have at- 
tacked such diverse subjects as the chen 

istry of bread and baking, problems related 
to petroleum, the corrosion of steel, th: 
technology of soap and soap fats, bleaching 
of animal and vegetable oils, problems re- 
lated to the manufacture of foods, the devel 
opment of steam power accessories, prob- 
lems of hydro-metallurgy, the technology 
of glass, the production of fertilizers, the 
utilization of mineral wastes, and the prob- 
lem of smoke in its relation to Pittsburgh, 
with a study of the economic, sociological, 
psychological and other aspects of the 
question. 

What are the lessons taught by the Mel- 
lon Institute which would find application 
in the question of training for public serv 
ice? Most obvious, of course, is the great 
public benefit to be derived from the sue- 
cessful solution of any of these questions 
this, even though the direct return is to the 
corporation establishing the fellowship. 
Every step taken in the direction of the 
elimination of waste, of improvement in 
the methods of manufacture, means so 
much real publie gain. 

The meaning of this statement is made 
more clear by the additional fact that al- 
ready, through several hundred publications 
made by the fellows of the Mellon Institute, 
dealing with various scientific subjects 
brought up in the course of the several re- 
searches, a vast contribution has been made 
to scholarship and to knowledge. The re 
sults of the researches are made known to 
the public after a period of three years, 
with the consent of the donating corpora- 
tion. For this reason these papers deal only 
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generally with the subject of the research ; 
but the facts made known are none the less 
valuable and important. 

Another source of profit from the opera 
tion of the institute is found in the school 
of specific industries, operated in connec 
tion with the institute. This school, which 
s not yet in full operation, provides for the 
training of young men in the knowledge 
and ideals of research, giving them a proper 
background for such study, and fitting 
them to undertake, after graduation, the 
work of fellows in the institute. 

But most important of all, for the pur- 
poses of this paper, is the fact that because 
of the institute's scheme of organization and 
operation it has been demonstrated how 
problems of this sort, attacked in the proper 
way, under proper conditions as to labora 
tory, materials, expert advice, ete.. by 
well-trained and earnest researchers. may 
he made to yield results which are of real 
and lasting publie good. Herein we find 
the greatest measure of encouragement for 
proceeding with the study of political prob 
lems under like conditions and with similar 
facilities. 

Nevertheless, the situation in the polit- 
ical field is not exactly analogous to that in 
the sphere of industrial research. The in- 
dustrial fellowship system presupposes two 
things: first, the existence of industrial 
concerns with unsolved problems of a tech 
nical nature; and second, potential knowl- 
edge on the part of the fellows as to meth 
ods of solving these problems. In the uni- 
versity, the seat of special knowledge, the 
industrialists and scientists are brought to- 
gether. Because of the lack of inclination 
on the part of the industrialists to take 
scientists into their employment, or when 
they do, to use the scientists to the best pos- 
sible advantage, the university has offered 
a direct subsidy to industry on behalf of 
research, providing for the use of the in 
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LUSL] sts i Ties l t é 
had in the ordinary lividu nt he 
‘orporation is asked erely nav ft 
salaries of the men who under the work 
of the fellowship; the univer v turnishes 
1 well- juipped woratoryv, sup Ss. app 
ratus, advice rary and nsultative faci 
ties Finally, the results mie the pa 
ented private property { rporation 


t industrialists to publish tl results o 
these investigations, at the « 1 « it ! 
three-year period, as a means of promoting 
‘operation and improving methods 
anufacture in the industry ind su 


vi iuse why it should not he id Wi 

e, then, that the first return ft 
svsten of industrial research is to the 1] 
vidual. The publ s received enormous 
profit from the sys ind will continue to 
do so; but this is made possible only be 
cause the plan has been such as to apps 


} 


to individual corporations 

Political research, however, would deal 
with another set of conditions. In this field 
the principal interest to be served would 
be that of the publi welfare The econ 
munity, rather than the individual, would 
receive a direct return from the solution 
of any or all of these problems, Full 
publicity would be a prime necessity, and 
secrecy of no advantage whatever to the 
researchers, since the results of the research 
vould have no particular monetary value to 
ndividuals or corporations. It is just this 
facet which would prevent the system fron 
receiving large financial support from such 
concerns. 

Again, political research requires no spe 
ial building or elaborate equipment, as is 
the case with industrial research. Most o 
the work connected with such research must 


he done in the field; it requires intense 
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activity, but there is no need of extensive 
laboratory and office equipment. 

There is in my mind a question as to 
whether the detailed and constant super- 
vision which is a feature of the industrial 
system would be a necessary part of the 
plan of political research. It is probably 
true, however, that we must require for the 
work of research specialists as highly 
trained in this department as are t! 
holders of the industrial fellowships in 
their line of work. The time has passed 
when we can rely upon the untrained man 
to preside properly over the state. Expert 
knowledge, based upon a searching study 
of the facts, principles and phenomena in 
question, is as essential to sound solutions 
of the problems of government as it is in 
any other business. The industrial re 
search fellow may expect to enter the en- 
ploy of the industrialist at a good salary if 
his research proves successful. Service 
with the city or state, though not offering 
as large financial rewards, perhaps, shou!d 
prove attractive as a future for the young 
civie research fellow. 

The constant element, we then discover, 
is the university with its special knowledge. 
Political research, because of the difference 
in its elements as contrasted with indus- 
trial research, requires for its proper de- 
velopment a system adapted to its own 
particular needs. 

Is it not the function of the state to pro- 
vide in the university facilities for such 
research, giving it adequate financial sup- 
port? The problems are not problems of 
the individual, but of the community, of 
the state, and of the nation. In the indus- 
trial fellowship, the first concern is to the 
individual; the indirect return is to the 
public at large. Lacking this element of 


personal gain, we have seen that the system 
of political research could not rely upon 
private capital for maintenance. It might 
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be possible in isolated instances to estab- 
lish institutes of political research, secur 
ing from individuals or corporations suffi 
cient financial backing for proper mainte- 
nance. But this would be at best a dubious 
undertaking; and the end in view is too 
vital to the public interest to be exposed to 
any hazard. 

A further consideration is the question 
of political neutrality, already referred to 
Would a system of political research, 
founded and maintained by private capital, 
find the results of its investigations at 
tended with the proper degree of considera 
tion by the public? Is not the element of 
non-partisanship one of the most essential 
in such a system; and would this be pre- 
served in any but an organization serving 
the state and responsible to the state? 

I sum up my findings as follows: 

First: There is vital need of such a sys- 
tem of research. 

Second: This research should be carried 
on within the university, because of the 
peculiar advantages inherent there. 

Third: The university in this work 
should be supported by, and should be re- 
sponsible to, the state. 

S. B. McCormick 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI AND 
THE STATE! 


THE alumni of any college mirror the 
spirit of the faculty. If the consuming 
interest of the faculty be dogma, the 
alumni are sure to be but meagerly 
interested in eivies. If the faculty 
be interested in the technicalities of sci- 
ences and the research avenues of labora- 
tories, the alumni will not, as a body, be 
keen about organized philanthropy. But 


1 Address delivered at the Second National Con 
ference on Universities and Public Service, Bos- 


ton, August 25, 1915. 
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the college that 1s ere ated by the people 
for the purpose, as the colonial conferees 
of Vermont declared when they created the 
University of the Green Mountain com 
monwealth, ‘‘to render the state respect 
able,’’ is sure to have, if its faculty be true 
to its trust, the spirit of the commonwealth 
behind it, an eagerness ‘‘to render the 
state respectable.’’ And therefore the 
alumni of that institution, cosmopolitan as 
it is in character, composed of men and 
women, students of science, law and litera 
ture, is much more disposed to make its 
philosophy philanthropic and to dedicat 
its arts or Science training to civie purposes 
than is the college alumni that is built upon 
the foundation of predatory philanthropy 
or the beneficence of a conference that 
through the creation of a college hall hopes 
to spread a particular brand of dogma. 

If you will look at the statistical records 
of the student population of the forty-five 
state universities of America for the last 
twenty-five years and compare them with 
the enrollment of the forty-five largest cor- 
poration and conference colleges in Amer 
ica you will find that the state universities 
have already won the race, and the boys 
who once came from the prairies of the 
great central valley of this continent to 
Harvard and Yale and the ivy-grown walls 
of such cozy colleges as Bowdoin, Amherst 
and Williams are now going to the com- 
monwealth colleges of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Illinois and the rest. Yet 
the state that toys most with the word 
‘‘commonwealth’’ is Massachusetts and 


you’ve hitched your word ‘‘common- 
wealth’? up to an avenue of aristocracy. 
Notwithstanding the noble history behind 
you, you haven’t yet started on the 
road to a perfected democracy, nor will 
you until you flood your state with an 
alumni that is saturated with the spirit of 


a college that is created by democracy, 


i 
+} 1] 
he noble Service ( onsery 


living democra ay 


hese state u versities ) 
nd purifying democt \ 
state colleges are the $ ( 
trigue the very \ Do S 
used to curb their speech s tort i 
the end of its course str . 
rang the offender who hu t Mor 
over, the state university 1S a pu ng power 
that lifts the stat up Dy its own bootstraps 
You will find a larger percentage o 
lation in schools lll Kansas or \ rus 
Oklahoma or Texas, Tennessee, Indiana o1 
Montana, Maine or California which hav 
state universities, beckoning to the yvouth 


of the state to climb, than you will find in 


Massachusetts, Connecticut or Rhode Is 
land with all their elm-shaded, ancient 
leges 

It was but little more than a quarter of 
a century ago that the state of Maine was 
without a state university and then about 


15 per cent. of the population of the state 
was enrolled in the schools of the state pub 
lie and private. At that time about 16 
per cent of the population of Massachu 
setts was attending school. To-day, Maine 
has a state university and Massachusetts is 
without one; Maine has over 25 per cent 
of its population in schools to-day and 
Massachusetts has still approximately 16 
per cent. 

Year after year the organized alumni of 
Bowdoin and Colby went to the legislatur: 
of Maine and asked the men who were di 
cated by the people to build the common 
wealth, to slight the institution that, in the 
accumulation of years, is destined to 
strengthen, glorify and purify the com 
monwealth. But the tide of alumni from 
Orono soon grew too strong, and the resist 
ance was foreed to yield So we see con 


erete evidences of what a state unive rsity ’s 
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alumni can do for the state. They can at 
least build up the institution that lifts up 
the literacy of the state. And when the 
state itself raises its literacy, it raises re- 
spect for and pride in citizenship and 
stamps citizenship with a sense of a sol- 
dier’s service. 

Education is an intangible thing. Its 
dividends are not easily determined. Its 
assets and liabilities can not be ledger-kept. 
But more and more, every student of gov- 
ernment is beginning to recognize the fact 
that where commonwealth colleges are not, 
individual wealth against common wealth 
is the aspiration of most of our cultivated 
and cultured folks, whereas where the 
states have had time to develop a people's 
university and spread among the people 
the products of that university the thought 
of service to the people takes root and 
builds that which will be of benefit to the 
greatest common denominator. These are 
the colleges that, as democracy develops in 
government, find increasing favor in our 
legislative chambers and find permanent 
place upon our statute books. 

So great is this intangible but construe- 
tive force of commonwealth building that 
even in Wisconsin, where I live, a governor 
who before election declared that the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin had long enough been 
surveying big business and that now big 
business was going to survey the university, 
was unable even with a friendly legisla- 
ture, to curtail or cripple that university, 
notwithstanding the fact that the faculty 
of that great university was conspicuously 
absent through the battle, and the alumni 
indifferently organized and directed. But 
the spirit of the institution and the ac- 
cumulation of its years of labor had so 
saturated the people that a reactionary 
political faction advanced to power did not 


care strike it a hurtful blow. 
So much for what the alumni of a peo- 


ple’s university, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, do for their state. As to what 
they can do, the avenues of usefulness are 
infinite. 

In Illinois this last year the legislature 
was overtaken with one of these retrench- 
ment epidemics and decided, for the sake 
of political expediency, that the state might 
run along for a couple of years like a goat 
pasture rather than the seat of civilization 
So they decided to take it out on the Uni 
versity of Illinois. But President James 
touched a button and the alumni rose in 
every ‘* Middlesex village and farm,’’ like 
an army mobilized in the night, and to the 
legislature of Illinois there suddenly came 
a revelation. They decided—not to take it 
out on the University of Illinois, but to let 
the cultural forces of the commonwealth go 
marching triumphantly on. They were 
made to see that which the Father of his 
Country so clearly saw and to which he 
gave the undivided enthusiasm of his last 
years when he pleaded and labored for a 
national university, declaring that ‘‘it is 
only by educating the people, by the peo- 
ple, that a nation of free men can be made 
permanent.’’ 

With each succeeding year the alumni of 
the state universities are beginning to see 
more clearly how little they are investing 
their potential power. The state univer- 
sities as compared with such a university 
as Harvard are still young. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact European educators will tell 
you that the University of Wisconsin 
shares with Harvard a reputation for aca- 
demic efficiency though one half of the 
alumni of the University of Wisconsin has 
been graduated within the last ten years. 

The rapid growth of the commonwealth 
college has been unparalleled in pedagogic 


history. Because it is the child of democ- 


racy and essential to the conservation of 


democracy its power has spread with 
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prairie-fire rapidity. Measure its accumu- 
lative power in terms of a century rather 
than a decade and you will but begin to 
guess its influence in spiritualizing and 
humanizing the civie and political forces of 
the nation. But we are often told that, 
however nobly the state university con 
ceived itself along the line of civie and 
political developments, however efficiently 
it works for scientific advancement and th 
promotion of humanitarian measures, it 
still is an un-Godly institution because it 
does not and can not in the spirit of relig- 
ious liberty teach religion which is funda- 
mental and essential to the needs of the 
human soul. 

This imputation I deny. And this need 
is one which the alumni for the university 
ean and will fulfill. 

It has been the habit of corporation and 
conference college trustees to elect not the 
most inspirational man for college presi 
dent, but to elect the best ‘‘beggar.’’ If 
you will check up on the activities of the 
presidents of most of our endowed col- 
leges you will find they spend most of their 
time running around conferring and hob 
nobbing with Magnate Moneybags and 
Widow Leftalot. urging them to serve their 
God by giving to the colleges which are left 
stranded, dependent on the charities of 
people who often have to hur! a hospital in 
one city and a university in another to 
stem the tide of protest against their cor- 
rupt commercial conduct. It is in these 
colleges, they tell us, that the students get 
their education in religion. It is these col- 
leges they call ‘‘Godly.’’ 

The alumni of the state universities are 
just beginning to study ways and means of 
giving tangible expression to their love and 
loyalty for their alma mater, and to the 
ideals of democracy she fosters. The 


alumni of Michigan have already deter- 
mined to erect a million-dollar Union in 
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which there will be a great { ship hall 
for fraternal mixing, where the alumni re 
turning to their colleg iN ib house 
facilities and feel themselves it home.’’ 
A commendable convenience and a worthy 
idea. 

But first | would = st 1 rganized 
alumni of every people’s ege build a 
great Commonwealth Chamber, dedicated 
to the relizion of service and to the dogma 


of democracy I should make it b fr enough 


to accommodate not only the thousands 
of matriculated students who could gat r 
therein in inspirational convoeation, but 1 
should make it the obvious open chamber 
of service to which would come every kind 
of a state convention, be it political, religi- 
ous, fraternal or commercial, and let what 


ever body of men or branch of society that 
sought to use it feel the spirit of democracy 
which would be the very atmosphere of t) 
chamber. 

In that chamber I would place a noble 
organ and there, not under the direction of 
the university but under the direction of 
the alumni, I would teach religion by teach 


ing the religious liberty for which our fors 





fathers fought and of which we proudly 
boast. 
Your denominational college, built and 


maintained by the Episcopal church, teaches 
but one religion and that the religion 
founded by an English king. Your Cath- 
olie college teaches the religion of Rome. 
Your Presbyterian college teaches the 
Your Methodist col 
lege the theology of Wesley. And so on, 


dogmas of Calvin 


through the list. The youth who comes 
forth from those college walls knows not 
the inspiring history that stands back of 
all the spires that he sees pointing to the 
heavens above. He has been taught the 
story that stands back of but one spire. 
And that is not education in religion, 

In the northwest corner of this beautiful 
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country stands a wonderful mountain that 
| love. Because of a cheap real-estate war 
between the youthful cities of Seattle and 
Tacoma this mountain is named on your 
map, Rainier. Even the Daughters of the 
American Revolution became ashamed of 
themselves when they found they had a 
Rainier chapter in their order. And they 
finally changed it to the Seattle chapter. 
Would that their patriotie zeal might go 
still farther and insist that Congress change 
that name, because Rainier was a British 
admiral who never saw that beautiful 
mountain, and never visited our shores but 
once and then to sink an American battle- 
ship in our infant navy when we wer 
fighting for our political freedom in the 
Revolutionary War. Rather would I eall 
that beautiful mountain Taeoma, the ab 
original name which so graphically inter- 
prets its rare symmetrical beauty and its 
impartial service to all the people in all the 
country round about. For Tacoma was tlie 
Indian name for ‘‘Mother Breast that 
Feeds the Country.’’ 

I like to liken that mountain to the spiri: 
of Christianity in service. Its defiles of 
everlasting snow feed this stream that 
flows through these meadows, and keeps 
green and fertile these pastures which we 
may call the Methodist grazing ground. 
And over here the same snows from heaven 
feed a Congregational stream that also 
flows through and keeps green the Congre- 
gational pastures. And over there we find 
the Episcopalian stream feeding the Episco- 
palian ground, and then again the Catholic 
stream, even unto the clear trickling brook 
of Unitarianism. They are waters that 
flow in different ways and they all do their 
blessed good. But no man knows more than 
mere dogma who does not get above the 
running water of the individual stream, 
who does not get up into the glacial heights 
and even above that to the very crown of 


white. There he will find the impartial 
spiritual source of Christianity. fed from 
the canopy of heaven itself into the denom- 
inational pastures below. Nor does the 
religious lesson of the mountain end with 
the picture of our beautiful Tacoma. 

Across the sea we find Fujiyama, snow- 
capped like Tacoma, which in its turn 
makes green the pastures where walk the 
children who bow before the altar of 
Buddha. And further away on the divid 
ing line of Hindustan and China we find 
Mt. Everest which comes nearest to reach 
ing the floors of heaven. And the same 
God that blanketed Tacoma with the pure 
white spirit of Christianity, and laid upon 
Fujiyama the symbol of Buddha’s love. 
laid there another field of purity that its 
waters tothe south might flow to bless those 
who love Buddha, and its waters that flow 
to the north may comfort his children who 
love Confucius. 

We know not the story of the spires, the 
history of altars, nor do we know the reli- 
gion of the applied pieties, the religion of 
service, the religion of the all-loving God 
until we have reached the mountain top 
and seen from peak to peak. Religious 
liberty does not mean religious ignorance, 
nor that we as a people should ignore reli- 
gion. So in the great Commonwealth 
Chamber which I would have the alumni 
of the people’s college build, I would have 
the alumni, the people themselves, invite the 
Church of Rome to send to the altar of the 
commonwealth the ablest scholar they pos- 
sess to tell the students who are going forth 
to lead the state why they should all come 
to the Catholic faith. And on the Sunday 
following I would have the alumni ask the 
Methodist church to send its ablest scholar 
to tell those students why they should be 
disciples of Wesley. And the Presbyterians 
would send their ablest teacher to tell the 
students why they should be Calvin’s 
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levotees. And the Episcopal church would 
be asked to plead its case before the stu- 
dents. The Congregationalists and the 
Lutherans with all their divisions and the 
Christian Scientists and all religious 
branches that would accept the invitation 
to fill the people’s pulpit once a year should 
be allowed to do so, Jew or Gentile Let 
us have the story of Socrates and Zoroaster, 
Suddha and Confucius along with all the 
divided interpretations of the Christ. Then 
indeed would you have religious education, 
taught in the American spirit of religious 
liberty, linked with the spirit of the religion 
of service. 

The alumni of the commonwealth college 
should work for a patriotism that is en- 
dowed with a religious sanctity and a pur- 
pose pledged to the promotion of the 
humanities not here nor there but every- 
where over the whole wide, round world. 

The university that tries to teach the arts 
and sciences, letters and law in the terms 
and spirit of democracy, that is endowed 
with the cosmopolitan, universal spirit of 
religious liberty and whose alumni has been 
inspired with the religion of service to 
mankind is Godly—most Godly. And that 
is the university that will send forth into 
the world workers who will work not only 
for the glory of one state, but for all states, 
who will honor not one country, but all 
countries and who will love not one man or 
class of men but all men. 

Ricnarp Lioyp JONES 


THE WORK OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY}! 

I HAVE been asked to speak to you a few 
moments on the work of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Massachusetts Institute of 


1An address delivered before the Second Na 


tional Conference on Universities and Public Serv 


ice, State House, Boston, Mass., August 25, 1915 
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rechnology and io SO Wil ich pleas 
ure because I believe the work of 1 ilumni 
of Tee] nology represents a new i rapidly 


growing factor of importan 
edueation and in 


social and indust) 


Every college and 
country, as well as every ree te ! " 
school, has, of course. its imn 
tion; but, as a rule, these associations 


little more than organizations designed t 


promote the welfare of their members and 
unite them by the bonds of social inter 
course. It is usual for such associations 1 


hold one meet ng each vear, to publish 
periodical ot interest to Its membe rs al d I 
certain instances, when duly authorized, t 
elect by ballot or otherwise representatives 
to the froverning body of the colle ve or uDl- 
versity with which it is allied. The Alumni 
Association of Technology, however, does 
not confine its activities to this narrow field. 
While retaining its function of ministering 
to the social and material wants of its mem 
bers, it aims primarily to aid in the develop 
ment of the institute in the broadest sens: 
of the term. 

The control of the Massachusetts Inst 
tute of Technology is vested in a self-per 
petuating corporation consisting of fifty 
three men, thirty-five of whom are chosen 
at large by reason of their high standing in 
the community and their special interest in 
the kind of education which Technology 
strives to give; three others—the Governor 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and 
the Commissioner of Education of th 
State—are ex-officio members of this body 
and the remaining fifteen are nominated for 
term membership by the alumni. This cor 
poration, working largely through its exe 
utive committee of seven, controls the pol 
icies of the institute and wisely directs their 
execution. Appointed by the corporation 
the faculty and instructing staff, whose 
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primary duty is to furnish instruction to 
the undergraduates and to conduct and 
direct the great mass of research work in 
the realms of pure and applied science that 
is continually adding to our store of know|- 
edge. Officially, therefore, the government 
of the institute rests with the corporation 
and faculty, but unofficially another group 
exercises an influence which can not be dis- 
regarded. The alumni, through their activ- 
ity and the moral force of their joint opin- 
ion, have become within the past few years 
a faetor of real and constantly increasing 
importance in Technology affairs. 

And the alumni, as a body, are peculiarly 
well fitted for their self-chosen work. No 
other large group of men has been so inti- 
mately connected with the development of 
the institute for a considerable length of 
time. No other body by training and ex- 
perience is better able to understand the 
difficulties of the institute’s problems and 
no other group has the interests of the insti- 
tute more closely at heart. The associa- 
tion, therefore, is in a position to act to- 
wards the institute as a kindly critic. to 
offer advice and suggestion without fear 
that its motives will be questioned and to 
render material assistance at times of crit- 
ical need. It does not attempt and does not 
desire to encroach upon the prerogatives 
of the corporation and faculty, but it does 
aim to lighten their labors and to stimulate 
them to progressive action in keeping with 
the times. Moreover, because of their great 
numbers and the diversity of their inter- 
ests, the alumni are able to recognize not 
only the institute’s needs, but the needs of 
the community as a whole, and, knowing 
these needs and the ability of the institute 
to supply them, and knowing, too, the bene- 
fits to result, both to the institute and to the 
community through mutual service, they 
are in a position to suggest means of co- 


operation at once practical and wise. 


To carry on its work the alumni of 
Technology have perfected an organization 
especially adapted to its needs. An asso- 
ciation has been formed with the usual 
officers, a president, vice-presidents, a secre- 
tary-treasurer and an executive committee, 
elected each year by vote of the members 
who, at the same time, name three represen- 
tatives to serve as term members of the 
corporation. Subsidiary to the general 
organization are some _ forty-five local 
societies, scattered through the various 
centers of this and other countries 
from Montreal on the north to Manila on 
the south, and from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon—all tied together and to 
the central association by a field manager 
whose duty is to act as a connecting link 
between the institute and the men who have 
left her doors. Obviously it would be im- 
possible for an organization so widely 
scattered to act effeetively as individuals on 
matters requiring deliberative and execu- 
tive action and, consequently, there has been 
organized what is known as the alumni 
council, made up of one representative of 
each of the classes that have graduated and 
one from each of the local societies with a 
few additional men chosen at large. This 
eouncil, being a volunteer organization, un- 
recognized officially by the corporation and 
faculty, has no power except that which 
comes to it through the realization that it 
represents in every important sense, both 
geographically and from the standpoint of 
age, the views of the alumni as a whole— 
but this is a very real power, not easily over- 
estimated. 

At its monthly meetings the council con- 
siders matters connected with every branch 
of institute activity. Thus, for instance, 
when some years ago, the finances of the 
institute were in a somewhat precarious 
condition, the alumni council took the ini- 
tiative in organizing and carrying to suc- 
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great campaign to obtain from the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts a grant 
of $1,000,000 and later raised by subscrip 
tion from the alumni an additional $500 

000. On another occasion the council 
studied the question of establishing a sum- 
mer school of surveying and, upon the ap 
proval of its report by the corporation, 
alumni furnished the money that made this 
school possible. Later still, when the inst 

tute determined to move to a new site, a 
ommittee of the alumni council began to 
consider broadly the question of student 
housing and rendered a report which, per- 
haps, is the most complete treatise on this 
subject ever issued in this country—one 
being used not only by Technology but by 
other institutions as well. The council also 
made studies of the design and arrange- 
nent of the Walker Memorial, the great 
building which is to be not only a memo 
rial to a former president of the institute, 
but the center of all student activities, and 
included in this study plans for the new 
gymnasium and athletic field. 

Other activities have to do more directly 
with the student body. Thus, the alumni, 
through its committees, acts in an advisory 
capacity toward the various undergraduate 
activities, at the same time establishing be- 
tween the younger and older men a rela- 
tionship which has proved of value to both. 
Other investigations have concerned the 
eurriculum of the institute. The council 
recommended, for instance, the establish 
ment of a course in ‘‘aeronautics’’ and of 
another in ‘‘engineering administration,”’ 
both of which have since been adopted with 
conspicuous success. The latter course 
‘‘engineering administration,’’ has _ not 
only opened a new field of training for 
men who expect to enter positions con- 
cerned with the management or adminis 


tration of manufacturing, construction and 


transportation enterprises, but has also 
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se yen ' 
institu ’ ng Ss 1 stu 

t to include 1 . rs 
r supplementary thereto, st! 
methods and laws of busu 
‘al and social econom 

The matters already } 
had to do with the try “~ 
he nstitute, but l is ) 
ined itself to this field. Re hat | 
institut eould 1 . { 
measure of influet inless its ties 
men and machinery ve! ! with 
{ reach of all the peop { the state and 
believing further that the state itself 
well as the various municipalities, towns 
and industries of the stat would hkewis 
benefit from a closer relationship with tl 
institute, it has studied the problem of or 
ganized cooperation and presented a cor 
erete plan. The report of the committe 
appointed to do this wor s one if th 
striking achievements of ft] Alum: (ssi 
ciation of Technology and | s for 
bly the peculiar advantages possessed b 
such an association when approaching tl 
study of a public question From th 
thousands who make up the association it 
was possible to choose a committee com 
posed of men eminent in their respective 
fields who, by their training, experience 
and special interests, were able to view the 
problem to be studied from various angles 
and so render a report which would eom 
mand the respect of all branches of the 
community from the officials of the state 
to the common laborer. 8S men, an : 


mated by public spirit and loyalty to their 
alma mater, willingly laid aside their many 
duties for the privilege of studying a prob 
lem of vital interest to Technology and f 
the people of Massachusetts 


The report rendered by this committe: 
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and so closely allied to the aims of this So- 
ciety as to call for special mention at this 
time. After pointing out that the insti- 
tute, from its inception, was intended to 
serve the scientific needs of the state and 
its people, the report proceeds to enumer- 
ate, with considerable detail, the past ful- 
its state fune- 


fillment by the institute of 


tions. The present needs of the state for 
adequate scientific aid is then reviewed and 
the experience of other localities cited to 
that 


and its 


prove official allianee between the 


state scientific institutions alone 
meets the needs of the modern progressive 
community. In presenting this matter, 
however, it points out that the problem of 
Massachusetts is distinctly different from 
that of the states of the middle west, where 
a comparative paucity of trained scientific 
men has compelled the states to organize 
and make official use of such scientific ma- 
terial as was available. It likens conditions 
in Massachusetts to those existing in Ger- 
many in 1870, where, in a densely populated 
manufacturing country amply supplied 
with educational facilities, but disrupted 
by war, a system of cooperation between 
the state and its scientific institutions was 
made compulsory, with benefits of immense 
importance to the community and an ex- 
traordinary industrial developuient result- 
ing therefrom. At a later stage the report 
discusses the ability of the institute to 
supply the scientific needs of the state and 
enumerates with some detail the engineer- 
ing Technology, its li- 
braries, the character of the men who com- 
pose its faculty and instructing staff and 
its admirable student body of some 1,700 
men unexcelled in ability, in training, in 
earnestness of purpose and eagerness for 
work. It then presents an outline of the 


laboratories of 


organization of the state of Massachusetts, 
end by pointing out the available field of 
cooperation shows the many ways in which 
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the state might benefit through the appli- 
cation of the equipment of the institute, 
in men and machinery, to the solution of 
its problems. 


Finally, it makes four definite recom- 
mendations : 

First: That legislation be asked for, 
which shall inerease and regularize the 


service of members of the faculty of the 
institute (and other institutions to be speci- 
fied in the Act) on state boards and com- 
missions, either as members or in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Second: That the use of the laboratories 
and shops of the institute be placed, with- 
out charge, at the service of the state, under 
appropriate conditions, which will safe- 
guard the educational purpose of the insti- 
tute and the administrative needs of the 
state. 

Third: That there be established a bu- 
reau of technical information, which shall, 
without charge, furnish to the state and the 
publie, advice which may be obtained with- 
out substantial expense, either in furnish- 
ing ordinary scientific information or indi- 
eating the lines of inquiry to be pursued. 

Fourth: That the Governor appoint a 
permanent committee on cooperation to 
earry into effect the foregoing recommen- 
dations, to study further the needs of the 
state as to closer cooperation between the 
and the institute and additional 
means of making such cooperation effective 


state 


—this committee to act in cooperation with 
a similar committee to be named by the 
president of the institute. It further ob- 
serves that there is every reason to look 
forward to a system of cooperation, not 
only between the institute and the state, 
but between the state and the various other 
available educational institutions of Massa- 
chusetts, and the machinery suggested has 
all the necessary flexibility to allow such 
other institutions, as they may become in 
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tegrated into the scheme from time to time, 
to appoint similar committees on coopera- 
tion and to act with the state committee 
and the committees cf the other institu- 
tions. 


To quote from the report: 


The various institutions of the state thus ha 
ressed to the state’s interest will constitute a great 
state university. Geographically diversified, their 
momentum of valuable tradition, their strength of 
long years of experience, their stability, their 


equipment, their moral influence through their 
great alumni bodies, all render these institutions 
units which, if assembled by a wise state policy, 
will form that coordinated system of educational 
facilities, which in its broadest sense, is a univer 
sity. 

This plan goes to the very root of the 
prosperity of the state. It affects every 
city, town and country district in the com- 
monwealth. It should receive the serious 
consideration of every citizen of Massachu- 
setts who has the interests of his state at 
heart. 

Already the work of this committee has 
begun to bear fruit. The various educa- 
tional institutions of Massachusetts, 
through their presidents, have formed 
what is known as the university council of 
Massachusetts and a committee of this 
council, with the president of Technology 
as chairman, has presented definite recom 
mendations with reference to organized co- 
operation with the commonwealth closely 
in line with the recommendations of the 
alumni report. 

I have tried in these few words to indi- 
cate something of the character and im- 
portance of the work of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Much more might be said. 
The association is a virile, vibrant body, 
intensely loyal to the institute and eager 
to serve her in every possible way. As 
such it is a new factor in the field of edu- 


eation—a vital, active foree in the devel- 
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opment of this community— has 
received the comp! m 
copied n 1ts organization and ms, by thi 
alumnieof other universities 

What has the work of th 
lechnology to do with ‘‘t 
service’’ Very little directly, perhaps 
but indirectly, by attempting to bring the 
educational institutions of Massachusetts 
into closer relationship with the state, it 
has done its share to provide the state with 
the trained publie servants it so urgent}, 
requires Through cooperation d ipl cat 
of effort is minimized, the educational 
stitutions are broadened by closer cont 
with the so-called practical world and the 
publie is benefited in a multitude of ways 
It is to be hoped that the day is not far 
distant when some such system of orgat 
ized cooperation as has been outlined by 
the alumni of Technology, may become 
Massachusetts, as well as in other states 
an accomplished fact 

JASPER WHITING 


HOW CAN CLASS GIFTS TO UNIVERSI 
TIES BE MADE TO EMPHASIZE THE 
SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE UNI 
VERSITY AND TO STIMULATE 
TRAINING FOR PUBLIC 
SERVICE? 

I once heard of an elderly school mistress 
who resigned her position and took a job 
as a waitress in a restaurant She ex 
plained it by saying that she had spent a 
lifetime trying to give people what they 
didn’t want. and she did long for the de 
light of spending a few years in giving 
people things they wanted. It strikes me 
that this story is not without application 
to the situation which we are discussing 


Must we not accept as fundamental to 
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the whole situation the fact that the people, 
or at any rate the people as represented 
by members of Congress and the Legisla- 
tures and other public officers, do net want 
a trained expert public service? It is a 
good thing to talk about. It sounds well 
in a speech. But one does not go very far 
before one touches things which are more 
or less in the realm of polities. <A legisla- 
tor does not in the least desire to have mat 
ters which involve the wishes (and votes 
of his constituents and the financial wel- 
fare of some of them put into the hands of 
an expert who will consider the problems 
as questions of transportation, engineering, 
or what not, without the slightest concern 
for the profits of contractors, the desires of 
voters, or the political interests of the Rep- 
resentative from the 999th district. 

The practical gentlemen, who, to adapt 
Thomas B. Reed’s famous saying, will he 
statesmen after they are dead, have no in- 
tention at present of allowing the public 
service and the expenditure of public 
money to be controlled by a lot of unpraec- 
tical college persons or scientifie gentle- 
men who may be highly edueated but do 
not know how to take care of the party. 

It is quite true that the privateiy en- 
dowed colleges have only recently waked 
up to the fact that they owe a service to 
the state, and it is doubtful if any even of 
the state universities have come to realize 
fully the extent of their possibilities in this 
direction. In view of the non-receptive 
attitude of the public, or at least of its offi- 
cial representatives, and in view also of 
the experiences which the University of 
Wisconsin is now going through in its own 
state, it is not surprising that the universi- 
ties have been backward in this matter. 

Everybody knows what a farce ‘‘expert’’ 


testimony often is in legal proceedings, 


especially in criminal cases. Who ever 


+ 


heard of a board of scientific men of the 
very highest standing being retained as 
the scientific advisers of the courts of the 
state for the sole purpose of establishing 
the scientific facts in all cases where such 
information might be needed? Who can 
imagine the people of any state, in the 
present stage of American civilization, con- 
senting to such a system? ‘‘Experts’’ are 
not hired to advise the court: they are 
hired to influence the jury. The great 
scholars who gather around our universi- 
ties would be glad to advise the state, to 
furnish the brains and science needed for 
its various boards and commissions, but as 
soon as such public service begins to be 
really effective the ery is raised that the 
university is running the state and the 
covernment is being taken out of the hands 
of the people. The result, if the university 
is publicly supported, is a eutting off of 
appropriations, if it is privately endowed 
a storm of abuse of the meddling of un- 
practical school teachers which soon sends 
the aforesaid school teachers, who are 
usuaily self-respecting folk, hurrying back 
to their class rooms. When reproached for 
lack of sense of public obligation and lack 
of contribution to the publie service the 
university has plenty of excuse for reply- 
ing in the words of the old song, ‘‘ Nobody 
asked me, Sir,’’ she said. 

Why again should the undergraduate 
desire to prepare himself for a profession 
which does not exist ? 

There is not the slightest doubt that large 
numbers of the best men in our universi- 
ties would prepare themselves for public 
service if publie service could be made a 
profession. Unfortunately, a great many 
of our people have a constitutional fear of 
an official class either civil or military. 
A great many more of them have lazily 
accepted the American idea that any in- 
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telligent man can do anything excepting 
practise law and medicine, but not except 
ing making laws and serving on boards of 
health. 

[ remember once incurring the undying 
hatred of a friend of mine who was edit- 
ing with average ability a weekly paper in 
a suburban city (not in Massachusetts) be 
cause I weuld not support him in his 
eandidacy for the superintendeacy ot 
schools, although to the best of my knowi 
edge and belief his sole acquaintance with 
schools was made from the wrong end of 
the teacher’s ferule. 

How many public officers, even in charge 
of highly technical branches of the public 
service, are chosen with an eye single to 
their knowledge of the business to be di- 
rected ? 


instance, is one of the most technical and 


The business of diplomacy, for 


difficult in existence, and requires for its 
successful discharge a special tempera 
ment and, ordinarily, a special experience. 
The diplomacy of the United States is sup- 
posed to be centered in the person of the 
Secretary of State. The secretaries of 
state within my memory have only too 
often been successful political managers, 
able party leaders or brilliant political 
orators. In many cases their acts gave no 
evidence that they knew whether an ulti- 
matum is a temperance beverage or new 
brand of automobile, and proved that they 
were blissfully ignorant that it is always 
loaded. If they turned out otherwise it 
might generally be regarded as an evidence 
of the special Providence which is said to 
guard children and fools. 

But why should we be surprised that the 
people believe that men can do things with- 
out learning how, when I have myself, in 
this very building, heard the official repre- 
sentatives of colleges of high standing say 


that in their opinion a college graduate did 
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a ype rfectly rood teacnel 


lhis may seem to be wat 
subject, but it appears to me that we eat 
not intelligently discuss methods unt \ 
are pretty well settled as to the precise 1 
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The difficulty primary to t whole mat 
ter is the lack of popular appreciation ef 
the need of a trained publie service. When 
that appreciation exists there will be no 
diffieulty in getting from the universities 


direct cooperation through the use of their 
faculties and facilities and indirect 
operation through the training of met 
There will be no d fliculty In finding 
numbers of young men ready and eager to 
be trained, when there is something worth 
When we have a diplo 


matie and consular service which offers a 


while to train for. 


life career, when service of the state and 
city means a life work, with a chance of 
growth and an opportunity to do things 
worth while, quite independent of th 
changing winds of local polities, in a word 
when we have a real public service, the best 
youth of the country wil! be eager to give 
their lives to it. 

Now, specifically, what can be done 
through class gifts to secure these ends 
Class gifts, of course, vary in size from a 
few hundred dollars to many thousands of 
dollars. Fortunately there are things 
which can be done on a varied seale of ex 
pense and along a wide range of activity 
I can not help thinking that for many 
years to come the most important prob 
lem and the one perhaps the most difficult 
for the college to solve is that of conducting 
a propaganda in favor of a trained public 
service among the people generally 


A class 


amount of money to a large university 


contributing a considerabl 


might provide for the support of a journal 
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for the discussion of this problem. Such 
a journal might be published monthly, 
quarterly or even annually, and might ob- 
tzin considerable circulation, especially if 
there were provision for a large free list. 
The matter contained in such a publica- 
tion might consist of a presentation of the 
actual facts concerning the advantages 
reaped in various localities by the change 
from the old custom of political service to 
the modern one of expert service. 

It might discuss the value of expert 
knowledge in the wide field of public serv- 
ice. It might endeavor to show trustees 
and regents that when they pay a pro- 
fessor the salary of a first-class mechanic 
they do not buy him body and soul. it 
might endeavor to show the people how 
their interests might be served and their 
money saved by a wise and scientifically 
directed expenditure of the publie funds. 

Another thing which might be done with 
a large gift would be the establishment of 
professorships or other teaching facilities 
it. the college. These might run down to 
lectureships which could be maintained 
upon a comparatively small endowment. 
These departments of instruction should 
be quite specific and the instructors should 
be allowed a considerable range of activity, 
even activity involving prolonged absence 
from college. The purpose of such depart- 
ments would be not simply to teach a group 
of students, but to teach the people gener- 
ally through the research and publications 
of the department and through an object 
lesson of actual work on the part of the 
instructor. 

I have in mind such professorships as 
that of public health. The magnificent 
vork done by Dr. Strong in the salvation 


of a whole nation from a dreadful disease 
shows what can be done when medical sci- 
ence is applied to the problems of public 
health or might be used to show the people 


the necessity of having the public health 
in thoroughly trained hands. 

A professorship of city administration 
making its studies, publishing the results 
of its researches, and opening the eyes of 
the people to the possibilities of a properly 
managed city would be of incalculable 
value. 

Our cities are the weak point in our 
American system. Their weakness comes 
very largely from the failure of the popular 
mind to grasp the idea that city adminis- 
tration is a science and ought to be a pro- 
fession. The man who would hoot deri- 
sively at the idea of putting the butcher, 
the baker, or the candlestick maker in 
charge of a railroad or a cotton mill will 
vote with enthusiasm to make him mayor, 
alderman, or member of the school board 
if he bears the right party label and can 
swing a sufficient number of votes. A good 
friend of mine was once offered a nomina- 
tion as alderman in the old days when the 
candidates’ names appeared on the Aus- 
tralian ballot in alphabetical order, for the 
avowed reason that his name, being one 
which would inevitably appear at the head 
of the list, was worth at least 5,000 extra 
votes. 

A professorship of municipal finance and 
accounting would, in the same way, be of 
enormous value. The variety and _ ineffi- 
ciency of the methods of accounting used 
in municipal plants is astounding. That 
municipal accounting is dishonest is not 
claimed, but that it is sufficiently ineffec- 
tive to defeat many of its own ends is, I 
believe, the opinion of most accountants 
who are familiar with the facts. For ex- 
ample, I question very much whether the 
accounts of municipal transportation, water 
supply, lighting, and other services are kept 
in such a way that any one really knows 
whether they are conducted at a profit or 
at a loss. It is perfectly possible so to 


1D alata at 
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separate these accounts from other ac- 


eounts and so to distribute overhead charges 
of one sort and another that the accounts 
of the several departments can be made as 
and illuminating as those of a 
private concern. 


accurate 


I question whether this is often if ever 
done. 
The 
tion of publie education 


planning of a city, the administra- 
be it remembered, 
a good teacher may be a very poor superin- 
tendent 


and many other subjects might 
made departments of instruction more 
or less fully developed which would be of 
enormous service and eould be provided for 
by class gifts, the development of the de- 
partment being in proportion to the size of 
the gift. 

Another class of gifts, running smaller in 
amount than those just indicated, might be 
used for the provision of fellowships, trav- 
eling scholarships, scholarships for post- 
craduate research, or even undergraduate 
scholarships, to be given to men working 
in these departments. 
gift 


essay competition and if it were a little 


A moderate would endow a prize 
larger would provide for the publication 
and circulation of the prize-winning essays. 

Another gift might provide for the 
foundation of a lectureship, or even one or 
two lectures a year, which might be either 
of an inspirational or missionary nature, or 
strictly didactie. 

A moderate gift might provide for the 
purchase of books, charts and the like for 
the library or for the department of eco- 
nomics. 

Time forbids further discussion of details, 
but 


show that there is here a great field in which 


I trust that enough has been said to 


classes may at once serve their college, the 
young men who are coming after them, 
and the state which is the Mother of us all. 


FREDERICK W. HAMILTON 
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AN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH 

THE 


war remains our ntrai int Si 


Almost everything else is 


pigeon-holed for a more opportune tim 
There is one thing though t { the war is 
not subordinated, namely, the demand 
efficiency. It has emphasized and 
creased it, rather. Efficiency in business 
we are told, is imperative, and a pork-bar 


rel inefficient government must mend its 
way. 
> . } 
Business is gradual Vv Decom 
being created to pr 


cient. Agence es are 


mote business efticiene) Even our eduea 
tional institutions 


New York 


Chicago, Pennsylvania, I! 


have responded to this 


need. Dartmout 


University, 


have schools of business. accounts and 


finance. Other colleges and w 
have more or less developed organizations 


for similar training. Harvard has a gradu 


ate school of business administrat 

Harvard establishes a very useful bureau 
of business research. Bureaus of chemical 
and industrial research are being organized 
under commercial auspices all over th 
country. Efficiency engineers of more or 
less efficiency are everywhere in the land 


Individual corporations are spending mil 
ions of dollars on technical : 
tive research annually Take 
Telephone Company alone as ar 
It has an experimental and research d 
partment which now has a staff of over five 
hundred and fifty engineers and scientific 
men, including professors, post 
students and other scientific investigat 
the 


over Set 


graduates of 


tions. It is this orga ition hich has 
made poss ble the fifty three types and 
styles of receivers and seventy-three types 
and styles of transmitters int lueed sine 
1877. It is this which has made poss ble 
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the solution of the problem of long-distance 
and underground transmission. It is this 
which has made possible a national tele- 
phone service and a great business enter- 
prise. In addition the business of America 
accepts welfare work and workmen’s com- 
pensation as good business sense, not 
philanthropy. It promotes schools for 
training and developing men in service. 

Yet the welfare of this great business 
organization—its very existence—is_ inti- 
mately connected with the efficiency and 
intelligence of government. But business 
has failed to appreciate the need for similar 
research along technical and administra- 
tive lines for government. Or if not fail- 
ing to appreciate the need it has at least 
neglected to do anything constructive or 
helpful in meeting it. The business inter- 
ests are singled out for treatment here be- 
cause of the glaring inconsistency between 
the practise of the management of our pri- 
vate and public business. The failure of 
other interests in our national life to see 
the need for political and administrative 
research is complete. It is, however, the 
fault of ignorance, or of indifference. 

Are governmental policy and govern- 
mental administration the subject of the 
same serious and continuous study and of 
the same careful experimentation as our 
industrial organization? Yes, in one sense. 
The business interests of America make the 
activities of government a matter of care- 
ful study. Attorneys and economists with- 
out end are engaged to study governmental 
organization and function with reference 
to the effects on their ‘‘interests.’’ Men 
engaged in the public service are taken into 
their organizations because of their knowl- 
edge of the government machine, or are 
lifted in the government service and sub- 
sidized or given advisory positions with 


large retainers. 


But there is no continuous and serious 
study of governmental activities, their ex- 
tension, modification or development with 
reference to the promotion of public wel- 
fare. The administrative commissions were 
developed to help remedy this defect in 
certain fields. They, however, have been so 
absorbed in their administrative duties 
that the research possibilities of the job 
have been almost entirely neglected. Cer- 
tain activities of government such as mak- 
ing geodetic and geological surveys and the 
like are accepted by private business inter- 
ests as a matter of course. ‘‘But,’’ says 
Professor Ross, ‘‘on the other hand, such 
activities as the standardization of foods, 
the conservation of the state’s natural re- 
sources, the making of all workshops safe 
and healthful, the enforcement of laws for 
the protection of labor, the efficient assess- 
ment of taxes and the regulation of banks, 
insurance companies, railroads, public util- 
ities and water powers sharply interfere 
with the profits of certain powerful cor- 
porations and businesses and are, conse- 
quently, the objects of relentless hostility. 
Strong private interests not only fight 
stubbornly against the creation of state 
agencies to perform these services, but, once 
such agencies have been created, they strive 
continually to control, thwart, cripple or 
destroy them. There has been as yet no 
general acquiescence of the regulated busi- 
nesses in the kind of regulation that cur- 
tails profits, nor is there much prospect of 
such acquiescence.”’ 

Despite the fact that it is fashionable to 
talk about the public service activities of 
universities, very little is actually done. 
There are, no doubt, strong tendencies in 
this direction in university education and 
political life, but no immediate results. 
Examine, for example, the dissertations of 
doctors of philosophy and see how barren 
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a field is investigated while the rich mines 
of contemporary political, economic and so- 
cial problems are unworked. Dean Wood- 
bridge, of Columbia, has aptly described 
the situation in these words: 

The degree (Ph.D.) in theory is more representa 
tive of certain traditional university ideas than it 
s of the society which supports our universities or 
of the students who seek instruction under our 
gracuate faculties or of the educational status of 
the different departments of knowledge. . . . In 
other words, the degree is conceived primarily with 
reference to a standard and not primarily with 
reference to the preparation, needs, and aims of 
the students who are prepared to spend several 
years in university study, nor with reference to the 
expansion of university courses and departments 

Dean Marshall, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has pointed out another need: 

In this new educational movement another step 
must be taken—that of educating college authori- 
ties to the real nature of work in the social se 
ences, We are asked to interpret the life around 
us, asked to interpret it out of books which are 
antiquated before their ink is dry. We must d 
mand greater opportunity to study our phenomena 
at first hand. 

He concludes in fine scorn: 

Scientific diagnosis of present social ills is not 
less pressing than scientific classification of paleo- 
lithie fossils. 

Whether the problem be looked at from 
the viewpoint of university education or 
the demands of our contemporary political 
and social life, or the improvement of pub- 
lie administration, the great need of Amer- 
ican life is an institute of political and ad- 
ministrative research. From the stand- 
point of the universities it would furnish 
a demonstration of a service they would 
gladly undertake after a demonstration ; 
from the standpoint of our contemporary 
life it provides machinery for aiding in its 
fundamental problems. 

The American people have invested in 
universities over a hundred million dollars. 
The American university, except in rare 
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instances due to strony personalities s 
conservative and not constructive r re 
constructive. The most precious thing 

the world—the youth of human life—has 


in our universities its vision repressed in 


stead of stimulated, its passion for reform 
ing the world stultified stead of red 
rected, its boundless energies utilized in 
keeping a treadmill going instead of march 


ing on the road of human progress. From 
the educational standpoint an institute of 
political and administrative research might 
very well do the things the univers 
not doing. But that is another story 
Public service is not a profession. Pub 
lic administration is therefore in the hands 
of amateurs. Government with its ever 
widening range gets along somehow 
without very great success. Public officials 
are too much preoccupied with the day’ 
work. Government is developing certain 
helpful agencies like legislative reference 


; 


raries, ¢ flicieney 


and municipal reference |i! 
bureaus of civil service commissions and 
similar organizations, but these are in most 
cases half-hearted. An institute of politi 
cal and administrative research would re 
inforece this movement and help in making 
government constructive and intelligent: 

1. By continually gathering information 
and supplementing it by personal study 
regarding pressing political, economic and 
social questions. 

2. By seeking effective methods of deal- 
ing with problems that are baffling us. 
This might be termed the field of social in- 
vention. The withdrawal of the defenses 
of contributory negligence, fellow servant 
rule for persons who refuse to accept work- 
men’s compensation, are examples of what 
is meant. 

3. By studying the possibility of the 
application of principles accepted in one 
field to others, e. g., the principle that in- 
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custry or society shall bear the burden of 
industrial accidents, not the individual. 

4. By a continuous study of agencies, 
public and private, in their efforts to solve 
social problems. 

o. By making personal studies ‘‘on the 
ground’’ of all ‘‘solutions’’ or reported 
solutions of the social problems through 
governmental instrumentality. 

6. By working out better methods of pub- 
lic administration. 

7. By training men for publie service in 
doing all the foregoing. 

8. By widespread publicity in the lan- 
guage of humanity of constructive work 
going on anywhere. 

9. By a service department providing 
expert assistance to a community, a club 
or an association of citizens desiring to 
change conditions along the lines of the re- 
sults obtained in the research of the insti- 
tute. 

Such are, in a most general way, the 
things that an institute of political and ad- 
ministrative research would do. It could 
do immensely more. All are such things 
that universities ought to be doing but are 
not. Society ought to have such an agency 
for continually studying its needs as part 
of its political organization. Such a serv- 
ice is an obvious duty of the universities, 
but they are recreant to this social obliga- 
tion. The obvious thing to do is to organ- 
ize an institute of political and administra- 
tive research, through non-official chan- 
nels, to demonstrate its social necessity and 


its social usefulness. Why not now? 


Epwarp A. FITZPATRICK 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Tur Bureau of Education reports bills in- 
troduced in the United States congress as fol- 


lows: 


Granting to the state of Nevada 7,000,000 acres 
of land in said state for the use and benefit of the 
publie schools of Nevada and of the State Uni 
versity. 

Providing for the establishment of a military 
aviation academy within the state of Utah 

Granting to the state of Montana 100,000 acres 
of land in said state for the support of a school 
of forestry. 

Establishing a military academy at Fort Logan, 
Colo. 

Establishing a naval academy at some point in 
the state of Washington to be designated by 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Establishing a military academy at some point 
in the state of Washington to be designated by the 
Secretary of War. 

Establishing a military academy at Fort Snel 
ling, Minn. 

Establishing a preparatory military academy at 
or near Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Making an appropriation of $100,000 for 
vestigation and promotion of rural education. 

Establishing the University of the United States 

Establishing a naval academy of the United 
States on Lake Michigan, at the city of Chicago. 

Permitting the state of Wyoming to relinquish 
to the United States lands heretofore selected and 
to select other lands from the public domain in 
lieu thereof. 

To promote efficiency of instruction at the Naval 
Academy by providing for the systematic appoint 
ment and compensation of professors and instruc 
tors on the teaching staff. 

Granting to the state of Colorado land in said 
state for the use and benefit of the public schools 
and University of Colorado. 

Increasing the number of cadets at the United 
States Military Academy. 

Creating a national university at the seat of the 
federal government. 

Directing the Bureau of Education to take such 
steps as are compatible with federal authority to 
encourage the teaching of the Spanish language in 
the United States. 

Providing for the establishment of a division 
of civic training in the Bureau of Education. 

Providing a civil government for Pccto Rico. 

Establishing a military academy at some point 
in the state of Illinois to be designated by the 
Secretary of War. 

Regulating the admission of aliens to, and the 


residence of aliens in, the United States. 
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Establishing a naval and aviati academy on 

e Pacific coast within 150 miles of San Fran- 
sco, 

Granting to the state of Utah the Fort Duchesne 
Reservation for s use as a branch ag tura 
Oo ge. 

( i yg é na pa l a i Ss i 
Ss ( s for ou 11r ire 

Establishing a aiviatio s ) nd statio it 
r near Fernand 1, Fla 

Appropriating $1,000,000 annually to be used 


y t Bureau f Edueation ne operation with 
state de} irtments of ed i for the purpose of 
vestigating and promoting Ir ral education, 
str trail gy and ! i of a t 

( icy. 
Providing fo ippointme ) e | ed 
States Military A ! f mor graduate f 
tary st 018 
Providing f e pron yn of ¥ tional ed 
tior Favo1 reported 
Proj sing esta shme otf an ind 
il academy nt Pacifie « ist 
Authorizing the appointment of a commissio 
reiatio r¢€ ynal vocatio il i l iry 
ival training 
Authorizing ippo neé of a commiss 
relation o ft é gatior ind pr ymotio yf 
r is phases ft ¢ by e United States 
exe tive lepa t re s ereof 


“ASSEMBLY IN SCIENCE” 
SCRIPPS INSTITUTION 


SUMMER AT THE 


As- 


‘ripps Institution 


THE holding a “‘ Summer 


sembly in Science” at 


experiment of 
the S« 
Jolla, on the sea 
be by the 


summer for the 


for Biological Re = arch at La 


coast near San Diego, will tried 


University of California next 


The 


among teachers of biology 


first time. purpose is to disseminate 
and physical geog 
raphy and others interested in modern science 
ch 


the discoveries and new points of view w 


: are resulting from the investigations of this 
| research department of th: university, to ac 
quaint the scientific pilgrims with the richly 


varied sea-life of the California coast, and to 
teach to 
books of nature 
sea-coast of the 


There will be lectures, conferences and dem- 


themselves the 


pi 


them how read for 


as inscribed in the turesque 
San Diego region. 

_* 
Weenrs 


afternoon of the six 


nstrations every 
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collecting vessel, the Alexander Agassiz, can 
dock, and from the end of which, far out be- 
yond the surf zone, pure sea water is pumped 
in to supply the nineteen tanks in the public 
aquarium and also the scientific laboratories. 
The institution possesses an excellent biolog- 
ical library of over 5,000 bound volumes and 
8,000 pamphlets and the principal scientific 
journals in its field, and a museum is being 
assembled rich in its representation of the ma- 
rine fauna of the California coast. 

“ Endowed research in pure science is abso- 
lutely essential to continued progress in civili- 
zation ”—such is the declaration of faith which 
Director William E. Ritter makes in his an- 
nouncement of this Assembly in Science at 
“in a 


he continues, 


La Jolla, from June 25 to August 5. 
democratic country like ours,” 
“there must be provision for investigation 
and also definite measures to disseminate the 
fruits of investigation as widely as possible 
among the people.” 

Any persons interested in science who wish 
to attend the assembly at the Scripps Institu- 
tion are requested to write as soon as possible 
to Professor William E. Ritter, scientifie di- 
rector of the institution, at La Jolla, so that 
proper provision may be made. 

APPROPRIATIONS OF THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION BOARD 

Tue General Education Board, founded by 
John D. Rockefeller “to promote education 
within the United States ” without distinction 
of race, sex or creed, will shortly issue its com- 
plete annual report for the fiseal year 1914-15. 

The first installment of that report shows 
that since its organization and up to June 30, 
1915, the board had appropriated directly $16,- 
862,147.71. Of this amount, $10,848,084.07 had 
been paid out, and $6,014,063.64 was awaiting 
requisition. 

Up to that date the board had appropriated 
its entire accumulated income with the excep- 
tion of $198,992.35. 

The report shows the value of the board’s 
resources, supplied by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
to be $33,958,848.40, of which $30,918,063.80 is 
general endowment and $3,040,784.60 reserve 


fund. 
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The gross income from these funds for 1915 
was $2,230,425.41. In addition, the Anna T. 
Fund, which is administered by the 
board, yielded an income of $7,910.46. The 


administration of these funds is in the hands 


Jeanes 


of a board of trustees consisting of Frederick 
T. Gates, chairman; Walter H. Page, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Albert Shaw, Wallace But 
trick, Starr J. Murphy, Edwin A. Alderman, 
Hollis B. Frissell, Harry Pratt Judson, Charles 
W. Eliot, Andrew Carnegie, Edgar L. Marston, 
Wickliffe 
Phelps Stokes, Abraham Flexner and George 
E. Vincent. 

The General Education 
tions up to June 30, 1915, had been as follows: 


Universities and colleges for whites 


Rose, Jerome D. Greene, Anson 


3oard’s appropria- 


for endowment .... eee $11,672,460.16 
Medical schools .... wi .. 2,670,874.11 
Colleges and schools for whites, for 

159,991.02 
811,781.13 


97,126.23 


CUFFENE EXpeNnses .........+-- 
Colleges and schools for negroes 
Southern Education Board ....... 
Salaries and expenses professors of 

secondary education 275,580.01 


Salaries and expenses supervisors 


negro rural schools .... 84,320.57 


rural school 


Salaries and expenses 
DE Resekeencewel ocueaceeus 70,645.7? 
Farmers’ cooperative demonstration 


ee Oe ON cece ceavicus ka ean 716,077.80 

Farmers’ cooperative demonstration 
ae SE ca caeaewad kee ees 45,173.67 

Farmers’ cooperative demonstration 
work in New Hampshire ........ 24,593.49 

Girls’ canning and poultry clubs in 

113,751.52 


11,205.12 


south 


Girls’ and boys’ clubs in Maine .. 


Rural organization work ........ 36,646.83 
EE Serr errr ee ree 18,420.28 
Educational surveys ............-.. 32,500.00 


Home Makers’ Club agents in south- 
15,000.00 


6,000.00 


$16,862,147.71 


ern states (colored) 


EE ca tudo eeawenene ee 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Cuartes W. E .iot, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, whose important article 
on “Changes Needed in American Secondary 


Education ” was printed in the issue of ScHooL 
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aNp Society for March 18, celebrated on March 
~U his eighty second birthday. 

Frank B. Pearson, high-school inspector for 
Ohio State University, has been appointed 
Ohio state superintendent of public instruction 
by Governor Willis, to succeed Frank W. 
Miller, who has resigned to become superin 
tendent of the Dayton schools. 

ELECTED dean of the new college of com- 
merece and journalism of the Ohio State Uni- 
ersity, Dr. James E. Hagerty, head of the 
department of economies and sociology, will 
begin his new duties next fall. 

Cartes H. Reser, for considerations of 
health, has resigned the deanship of the sum 
mer session of the University of California, 
returning to his former activities as professor 
f logic. In the nine years that he has served 
is dean of the summer session, its enrollment 
has increased from 522 in 1907 to 5,364 in 
1915. Last summer only two American states 
were unrepre sented. There were seventeen 


f 


oreign countries which sent students and 

rty per cent. of the students came from out- 
side Californi: Walter Morris Hart, asso 
ciate professor of English philology, is to sue 

d Professor Rieber as dean. 

DeAN IrvINE has resigned from the faculty 
of the law school of Cornell University to be- 
come a member of the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

W. C. Strurcis has resigned his position as 
dean of the Colorado School of Forestry in 
order to devote himself more exclusively to 
the interests of St. Stephen’s School for Boys 
in Colorado Springs. 

Cuartes L. Situ, principal of the Morse 
High School, at Bath, Me., has accepted the 
principalship of the Saugus (Mass.) High 
School. 

Dr. Donatp B. ArmstronGc and Mrs. Arm 
strong have been awarded the prize of $1,000 
offered by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company for the best pamphlet on social hy- 
giene for boys and girls. Dr. Armstrong has 
since 1913 been connected with the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
in New York in which he is now the director 


of the department of social welfare. Mrs. 
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Armstr ng vas formerly a sa tar nspector 
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He is the son of Dr. Edward Orton, Sr 


was the first president of the O » State | 
versity Professor Herbert Osborn has b 
elected research professor of entomology, and 


will be relieved from all routine teaching and 
ck partmental work. spending his entire time 
in research. Professor Osborn received his d 
gree of bachelor of science from Iowa Agt 
cultural College in 1879 and + dn ds 


State University in 1898 


Miss K. Jex-Biake has be ppointed 1 
tress of Girton College, Cambridge, to succeed 
Miss E. E. Constance Jones, wl retir 
at the end of the Easter vacat Miss K 
Jex-Blake is a daughter of the late Ri r. W 
Jex-Blake, D.D., headmaster of Rugby and 
dean of Wells. She entered Girton College as 
a student in 1879, was appointed resident lee 
turer in classics in 1885, and has held the post 


oft vice-mistress since 1903 


Dr. CLARENCE J. MARSHALL, professor in the 
veterinary school of the University of Penn 
sylvania, and Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, Rush pro 
fessor of physiol wical chemistry in the un 
versity, have gone to Europe Dr. Marshall i 
went in the interest of the university to study 
the treatment of wounded and exhausted ani 


s; the methods of preparing horses for war 


nent, w engage in the stud f Red Cross 
TK sa { I tl lr | i y 
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ber of the faculty, also has been appointed to 
the service of the United States in Germany, 
and will study conditions in German prison 
camps. 

Proressor NorMAN Kemp-Smitu, who was 
called from Scotland to a chair of philosophy 
in Princeton University, has sailed to join the 
British army. 

PRESIDENT Frank J. Goopnow, of the Johns 
Hopkins the first 
lectures on the Colver foundation at Brown 


University, has delivered 
University, the subjects being “‘ The American 
Theory of Private Rights,” and “ The Ameri- 
can Theory of Government.” 

Founpers’ Day at Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College was celebrated on March 13 with 
fitting exercises. All collegiate work was sus- 
pended for the day and in the evening Presi- 
dent Mary Woolley, of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, delivered an address in the college chapel 
on “ The Woman New 
Epoch.” 

Miuitary training in the New Jersey public 
schools will not be instituted this year, the 


College and the 


senate having defeated the bill by a vote of 6 
The bill proposed 
military drills for boy pupils and courses in 


to 13, with two absentees. 


nursing and hygiene for girls. 

Tue trustees of the University of Pennsyl 
vania, in Philadelphia, have granted the peti- 
tion of students asking for the installation of 
a course of military training at the univer- 
sity under direction of the War Department. 
Provost Smith appointed George Wharton 
Pepper, John C. Bell, Dr. Robert G. Le Conte, 
James G. Rosengarten and John Cadwallader 
as members of a committee to work with the 
faculty in making plans for the new course. 
The plan submitted to the trustees provides for 
lectures and camp and field work during three 
hours each week. The military training will 
supplant some of the gymnasium work and in 
this way the course will not interfere with the 
existing system or credits. It is said that 
about 500 students are now ready to enroll. 


A COMMITTEE representing the teachers’ and 
principals’ associations in New York has made 
public a pamphlet attacking the administra- 
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tion of the schools under the city government. 
The record made by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment since the consolidation of 
the boroughs in 1898 is held up as a warning 
of what the teachers say is bound to happen if 
control of the 
is to 


Department exer- 


the schools are put under thx 
city government. The teachers’ purpos 
the State Education 
its constitutional right of control in the 
schools. If, the pamphlet state 
authorities do not exercise that right a com- 


have 
cise 


says, the 


plete demoralization of the schools will ulti- 
mately take place. 

THE controversy between the New York City 
Board of Esti- 
mate in the matter of payment of statutory 


Education and the Board of 
salaries to teachers in the seventh and eighth 
grades of the public schools was settled on 
March 16 when the Board of Estimate agreed 
to make up any deficit in the general school 
fund created by the promotions of teachers. 


The resolution offered by Mayor Mitchel, 
which was adopted unanimously, reads as 
follows: 


Board of 


Edueation be advised 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Estimate that the Board of 
that in the that 


event of board making promo- 


tions in the seventh and eighth grades of the ele 


mentary schools during the current year and that 


should there exist any deficit in the general school 
fund due to the making of these promotions, even 
after such further economies as are possible have 
been effected, the Board of Estimate will be pre- 
pared to furnish the funds necessary to cover the 


deficit. 
About one thousand teachers are affected by 
the resolution. 


THE 


3onds,” 


$1,800,000 of “University Building 
voted by the people of California 
through approval of an initiative measure 
proposed by the alumni of the University of 
California, for additional building work on the 
campus at Berkeley, have been segregated by 
the regents of the university as follows: Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler Hall, a class-room building 
with a capacity of 3,500 students, its exterior 
to be of white granite, $700,000; completion of 
the University Library, of which the present 
portion was built at a cost of $840,000, mostly 
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defrayed by the bequest of Charl | Doe, 

$525,000; second unit of the group of agricu 

tural buildings, $350,000; first unit of a group 
permanent buildings for chemistry, $160,- 

000; new unit for the heating and power p! 

$70,000; furnishings and equipment for the 
ir structures first mentioned, $154,000. 

Proressor J. Carteton Beri, of the d 
partment of education, Universi 
recently delivered an address at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa on “ The Significance of Mental 
rests for College Students.” 

THE two hundred and ninth meeting of the 
Schoolmasters Association of New York and 
Vicinity was held on March 17, at the Colum 
bia University Club. Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, 
author of books on the development and cars 

f children, delivered the address of the even- 
ng on “ Possibilities of Medicine.” which was 
followed by discussion. 

SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK, the annual confer 
ence of schoolmen at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will be held this year on April 12, 
13, 14 and 15. Topies of interest to city 
superintendents and county  superintend- 
ents, high-school teachers and elementary 
teachers will be discussed. Among those 
whose names appear on the program ar 
Dean James E. Russell and Professor George 
1). Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor E. P. Cubberley, Leland 
Stanford University; Dean Lotus D. Coffman, 
college of education, University of Minnesota, 
and Dr. Lida B. Earhart, of the New York 
City schools. 

Tue New England Association of English 
Teachers held their sixteenth annual meeting 
on March 18, in the lecture hall of the Public 
Library. Professor William A. Neilson, of 
Harvard University, Robert Frost, author of 
“North of Boston,” and Professor John 
Erskine, of Columbia University, were among 
the speakers. 

THE death is announced of Professor Anson 
D. Morse, who retired from the chair of his- 
tory at Amherst College in 1906. 


Witt C. Coiziar, formerly principal of 
the Roxbury (Mass.) Latin School, died on 


Si 

() Moar t } } 7 

rs’ D t DeP I t 

| Bow Me ! G 
dedi T d th elaborate cer | 
morning the Hon. S el M. Ralst 

ior of the state, presided d | 
chief address was by President 17 f 


the Ohio State University, wl 
“The Place for the Physical in a Christi 
Scheme of Education.” In the afternoon the 
formal dedication took place. At this servic 
the Hon. Chas. W. Fairbanks, a member of the 
corporation, presided, the dedicatory address 
being delivered by the Rev. Bishop William F. 
McDowell, of Chicagé In the evening there 
was a public reception and the building v 
thrown open to the publi Che structure ha 
cost one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars and is pronounced by experts to be up 
to date in every respect 

[ue establishment of the higher profes 
sional degree of “ Gradua - 
has been recommended to the regent 
University of California by the acaden 
senate, this degree to be conferred upon the 


completion of four years of professional work, 


, 
; 


two full years of graduat 
at the University of California, and a mini 
mum of thirty-six units of upper division and 
graduate work including twelve units of 
courses in education, a minimum of twelve 
units in advanced work in a minor, and a pro 
fessional thesis and an examination under the 
direction of the s hool of education. 

Tne trustees of Columbia University have 
voted that women should be admitted to the 
study of medicine, but the actual date of ad 
mitting them was made contingent upon the 
provision of proper accommodations for their 
use. This will pr ibably not be possible be- 
fore the larger plans for the xtension of the 


medical school, in alliance with the Presby 
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terian Hospital, upon a site on which both in- 
stitutions will be placed. 

A RESOLUTION has been adopted by the Bu- 
Medical 
Pennsylvania that 
schools in the Dominion of Canada be required 


reau of Education and Licensure of 


graduates of all medical 
to take the final vear in one of the Pennsyl 
vania medical colleges and to qualify in the 
hospital interne year before being eligible to 
enter the Pennsylvania licensing examination. 
This action is similar to that taken in recent 
years by the licensing boards of certain Cana- 
dian provinces, affecting graduates of Amer- 
ican medical schools. 

An institute for “government research ” 
was incorporated in Washington on March 13, 
the fundamental purpose of which, according 
to its ineorporators, is to apply the test of 
efficient methods to 
tive and governmental activities and to co- 


business administra- 
operate with public officers in promoting effi- 
ciency. Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, president of 
Johns Hopkins University, will be chairman 
of the institution’s board of trustees, of which 
Robert S. Brookings, of St. Louis, will be vice- 
Headquarters will be established in 


Edwin A. 


chairman. 
Baltimore. The other trustees are: 
Alderman, Charlottesville, Va.; James F. 
Curtis, New York; R. Fulton Cutting, New 
York; Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Raymond B. Fosdick, New York; Felix 
Frankfurther, Cambridge; Arthur T. Hadley, 


New Haven; Mrs. E. H. Harriman, New 
York: James J. Hill: G. Lombardil, Dallas; 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Cambridge; Samuel 


Mather, Cleveland; P. Neill, Wash- 
ington; Martin W. Ryerson, Chicago; Fred- 
erick Strauss, New York: Theodore N. Vail, 
New York; Charles R. Van Hise, Madison, 
Wis., and Robert S. Woodward, Washington. 


Charles 


Tue Educational Section of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage party has instituted a 
night school. It will be open for men and wo- 
men on every Tuesday and Friday evening 
from 8 to 10 p.m., beginning April 4 and con- 
tinuing for six weeks. The courses will follow 
the same lines as those given at 303 Fifth 
Avenue. Mrs. Urquhart Lee, Mrs. Beatrice 
Forbes Robinson Hale, Professor Arthur Mac- 
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Mahon, of Columbia University; Mrs. Arthur 
Livermore, and Miss Louise Grant will con- 
duct classes. The Teachers’ Section of the 


New York State Woman Suffrage party, num- 
bering more than 12,000 teachers, is largely 
responsible for the demand for night schools. 
The fee for the course is $2, and there will be 
courses in suffrage history and argument, civil 
government and political methods, parliamen- 
tary law, organization and public speaking. 
Further information may be had from Miss 
J. E. Decker, Room 2003, at headquarters, 303 
Fifth Avenue. 
bers having already paid a supporting mem- 


The course is free to all mem- 


bership of $3 to the organization. 


SEVERAL courses for teachers have been 
planned, at the Brooklyn Botanie Garden, in- 
cluding a course in local flora especially for 
Part of the time 


will be given to field study, mainly in the 


teachers of nature study. 
Botanic Garden or Prospect Park. The course 
will be given on Saturdays, at 3 o’clock, from 
March 11 to June 10, under Dr. Gundersen. 

THE lecture and demonstration work with 
the blind children of Manhattan and the Bronx 
under the auspices of the American Museum 
of Natural History, 1910 
through the Jonathan Thorne Memorial Fund, 


inaugurated in 
has during 1915 been extended. Classes of 
blind children from the public schools now 
visit the museum from ten to fifteen times 
each month, as against twice a month in 1913. 
The aim has been to cooperate as perfectly as 
possible with the schools and teachers in re- 
gard to time, subject and treatment, and sec- 
ondly, to have the classes as small as possible 
so that each child may handle at leisure each 
specimen or exhibit and may ask questions 
Talks are given upon a series of 
subjects, for example: “ How Furred 
Friends spend the Winter;” “ Native Birds 
and their Nests;” “ How Men Travel;” “ Cot- 
ton, Wool and Silk.” Miss Ann E. Thomas, 


who has charge of this work, makes a point of 


about it. 
our 


showing as many natural specimens as pos- 
sible, in addition to models. Appreciation of 
the work is so general and practical that twice 


as many classes are asked for as can be pro- 


vided with the present equipment. 


























DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NEW ARRANGEMENT OF CURRICULUM IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
MAKES CLOSER RELATION WITH 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE program ot studies in the college of 


arts in the University of North Dakota has, 
by action of the university council, beea 
somewhat changed. 
to relate the college work more closely to that 
of the high schools, to insure a broader foun 
dation in the first two years of college life and 
more scholarly work in the latter years, and 
in other ways to give the student’s curriculun 
better coherence and balance. 

Hereafter, a freshman on entering the co 
lege will take, 


eign language, a physical science and a social 


as heretofore, rhetoric, a for- 


science; but in each ease the conditions ar 
slightly changed. Rhetoric is to be separated 
from English literature and pursued as a sep 
arate study three times a week throughout the 
year. A new course to be known as English 
1A, and 2A, a course in English literature, 
is to be offered twice a week during the year. 
Students who so desire, and whose prepara 
tory record justifies them in so doing, may 
take 1A and 2A along with their English 1 
and 2. Others will postpone 1A and 2A until 
the sophomore year. 

Students electing an ancient language or 
beginning work in a modern language will 
meet their instructors four times a week, as 
at present. But those continuing a modern 
language already begun in high school will 
meet only three times a week. The plan for 
the required modern language work, as a 
whole, is as follows: Those beginning a mod 
ern language in college will take four hours 
per semester during their freshman year, three 
hours per semester during the sophomore 
year, and two hours per semester during the 
junior year. Those who bring credit for one 
year’s work and continue in the same lan- 
guage will meet three hours per week during 
both freshman and sophomore years, and two 


Those 


who continue in college a language pursued 


hours per week during the junior year. 


successfully for two years in high school will 


meet three times per week during the fresh- 


An effort has been made 


In physical re 
must take either p 
he has already studied 
school, in which case 
for which he is prepared. | 1 t 
science and athe t 
sp lize in physical s 
mathematics, as tl wol | 
dva ed c¢ Irses ( I 

eology. Others may t e s 
mathematics, as they pre fer In 
( al Scien 5 ted, one s r t 

iven to history d one to s ry 
men will not be adm d to ¢ 
after. 

As heretofore, the freshi | enr 
for matriculation | ir ad} ‘ tra 
ing. The reduction i! r ur 
required in English and moder 
will mak« possible for tl A so des 
to elect a two-hour ir Wi ( 
an aftliated college the l 
meet the situation Wes ( 
two-h Irst Bil } d lit 
ature 

The new program also mod 
tent the work of the soy nor | 
literature (courses 1A and 2A) 
pleted in the freshman year, will | I 
The WOrk f rei lang lages W I t 1 


four hours a 


} 
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week as at present, f an ancient 


] 


Mngzuage s pursued, but 
per semester, as expla ned 
inguage is sele d ly 
hs ological or geol i} o 
loOlogzica rr geo! ‘ 
unless such a course was 
man year, in which case t 
) . ? y 

s¢ iect any SC lft te | ] I 

In soc al sci ‘ our ! 1 
aad olf 4 ‘ 

required of those wi 

ogy during the first yea 

freshmen ¢ mpleted elg 


mati Ss a 
work, for 
tory, ecor 


required to ta 


ire 
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is required as at present. The remaining work 
of the sophomore year (enough to make up 
about 33 hours) may be selected as the stu- 
dent desires. 

During the second half of the sophomore 
year each student will hereafter select from 
among the studies into which he has dipped, 
one which with the consent of the head of the 
department shall henceforth be his major sub- 
least sixteen 


ject. To this he shall give at 


hours during junior and senior years. Some 
departments may require more than this. He 
shall also, under the advice of the head of the 
department in which he intends to do his 
major work, who thus becomes his adviser, se- 
leet two minors which he shall pursue for at 
least 


year. 


eight hours beyond the introductory 
The remainder of the work of the two 
latter years is elective. Students who intend 
to elect law in their senior year may regard 
that as their major and should consult with 
the dean of the college of law relative to their 
which in this 


if possible, during the junior year. 


minors, case should be com- 
pleted, 
Sophomores who intend to enroll in the school 
of education should consult with the dean of 
that 
minors. 

As said at the beginning, it is thought that 
this plan will result in each student’s having 


a better training than some secured under the 


school in regard to their majors and 


former plan. It will insure some insight into 
several of the great fields of knowledge and, 
by insisting on a reasonable degree of speciali- 
zation in at least three recognized depart- 
ments, will prevent such desultory browsing 
as has sometimes occurred. 

V. P. Squires 


QUOTATIONS 
MILITARY DRILL IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PLAN war, breathe war, act war, and war 
will come. 
No nation can long live in an atmosphere 
of war and not fight. A small standing army 
may want war and yet be held back by the 


But 


calm good sense of peace-loving millions. 


if all the children of a nation are trained to 
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fight, sooner or later that nation will fight 
be its quarrel just or unjust. 

Four million dead, mangled and “ missing ” 
have in twenty months paid the price of “ pre 
And the end is not 
Why? 
whole nations have been taught to believe that 
the God of War is the final arbiter that, s 
prepared, their first appeal to him would bring 


And the mad rush to arms will al 


paredness europe. 


yet. Millions more must die. Because 


victory. 
ways come when nations so believe. 

This is the real objection to the bill passed 
yesterday by the assembly for military train 
ing in the schools. Such training will estab- 


childish 


military ideals not merely as a means to an 


lish in minds military ideals—and 
end, but as an end in themselves. 

Of course there are other reasons why this 
particular bill should be killed—because of 
the financial burden it will add; because it 
interferes with serious studies; because, even 
from a military standpoint, it is the crude and 
ill-considered product of a passing hysteria. 
The worth of the few childish drills, for which 
this bill proposes to rob the school hours, will 
avail nothing in the stress of modern warfare. 
What can boys of fifteen learn in two hours 
drill a week that would be of value in the hell- 
fires of Verdun? Germany herself—military 
mad—rejected military training in the schools 
as worthless. Her army experts recommended 
that her boys would make better soldiers by 
devoting their childhood days to broad general 
knowledge—not to military drills. 

But the real reason why the senate of New 
Jersey should kill this bill is that military 
training in American schools will make of our 
children—not real soldiers—but a nation ready 
to slaughter their fellow men at the drop of a 


hat—The Atlantic City Review. 


Boston 


recommendation 


stands clear before 


The 


schoc »] 


course 
committee. In the 
made to it last night, by its special advisers on 
military affairs, there was perfect union of 
plan and purpose. Their 
bring the spirit of ’76 to life, not to talk, in 
the publie schools of the city led to practical 


firm intention to 


and useful proposals. First and most impor- 











tant was that to establish summer military 
camps for high-school students. Already the 
nation has been converted to the summer 
camp idea by its great success among college 
students and business men, but it has not per 
haps appreciated as yet that every reason 
which makes the summer camp useful and at 
tractive to adults is increased and intensified 
when proposed to the boys of the country. 
Think what it means for them! A complete 
departure from all enforced tedium of drilling 
with tin swords, and entrance into a “ reg’lar 
camp” where every realistic detail of a sol 
dier’s life not in fact provided will be quickly 
supplied by their young imaginations—a 
period of intensive training that will help to 
make them better men and better Americans, 
while it provides them with the healthiest va 
cation most of them ever have had or will have. 

It is not, however, the summer camp’s ro 
mance which makes its value, but the reality, 
attested to by many authorities, that in these 
periods of concentrated training and study 
there lie the best of all possible means for ae 
quainting men and boys with the work of the 
soldier, and for instilling into them that habit 
of obedience and personal reliability without 
which they can be neither soldiers nor useful 


citizens.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Vocational Education in Europe. By Epwin 
G. CooLtey. The Commercial Club of Chi- 
cago, Chicago. LY15. Vol. LI. Pp. 177. 
This new volume by the former superintend- 

ent of schools of Chicago supplements the ma- 

terial of his earlier volume, published under 
the same title, and helps to justify that title. 

One looks in vain for any indicetion that a 

third volume is in prospect, although so far 

as the reviewer has been able to discover 
there is no mention of industrial education 
in either France or Belgium. Yet at the time 
this book came from the press both these coun- 
tries were doing as high a type of vocational 
work (technical education is their term) as 
one could find in any of the countries reported 
upon. Germany’s primacy in the field of vo- 


cational education is due to the more wide- 
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quality. 


, 
Be that as it may, in view of the promine 


of the place occupied by vocational educat 

in American educational circles to-day, 

is glad to welcome this new contribution to 
our knowledge of European experience. Agri 


cultural instruction occu; 
half the book, treating in separate chapt 
conditions in Denmark, Ireland, Holland and 
Germany. Bishop Grundtvig and the People’ 
High Schools of Denmark, Industrial Instrue 
tion in Ireland, Schools of Country Hous 
keeping, Vocational Guidance in London, Wel 
fare of Working Youth in Germany, and t 
Report of the Swedish Royal Commissio1 
Elementary Technical Instruction compl 
the list of chapters. 

One wishes the author might have expanded 
his work considerably, for it is exceedingly 
difficult to cover so wide a field in such a brief 
compass. Unfortunately some of the chap 
ters read much like the prospectuses of the 
schools themselves. Such a method of treat 
ment has the advantage of giving a certain 
amount of definite, specific information, but 
it is not always attractive to the general 
reader. Of course such facts commend them 
selves to the professional school man who has 
to face problems of organization of cours: 
and requirements of work. The Introduction 
and the two chapters on the People’s High 
Schools and Welfare of Working Youth in 
Germany are by far the most readable 

From time to time throughout the book 
the author’s well-known position as protago 
nist for the so-called dual system of control is 
evident. He believes thoroughly that a sys 
tem of vocational schools will succeed better 
under a separate board than under the con- 
trol of the existing boards of education. “Jn 
not a single instance,” he declares, have the 
various countries of Europe solved “ this edu 
cational problem by means of the school sys 
tem then in existence with entire success 
(p. 19). 

While it is true that most of the European 
countries have separate boards of control of 


vocational schools, this is largely due to the 


_— 


lO A —— la IL IL 








very simple yet powerful fact that despite 
modifications in existing courses of study, the 
classical ideal in education has persisted with 
remarkable tenacity. Classicism was so en- 
trenched in the minds of the controlling au- 
thorities of the European systems, that these 
authorities refused to recognize the claims of 
the non-classical subjects, much less of the 
non-classical schools. Industry, commerce 
and agriculture were so discriminated against 
that their only recourse was to build up a 


We in this 


country have broken away from classicism to 


system of schools of their own. 


such an extent that it is very doubtful if such 


extreme measures would be necessary here. 
Our educational authorities have shown them- 
selves more tolerant of the newer subjects. 
It is much more important for our existing 
school boards to secure the cooperation of 
men from the world of affairs through the 
medium of advisory committees and the like 
than for us to set up a duplicate system of 
education with its necessarily greater waste 
and greater cost of administration. 

Our universities with their highly special- 
ized departments of law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, and the like seem to have sueceeded rea- 
under their single governing 


sonably well 


boards, largely because they keep in close 
touch with the leaders of the various profes- 
sions on the outside. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the same success would be obtained 
in the lower schools if a similar cooperation 
were attempted. Business men the country 
over stand ready to extend a helping hand. 
It is only necessary for school authorities to 
meet them half way. Thus effective results 
may be accomplished in industrial, commer- 
cial and agricultural lines without the ex- 
tremely wasteful duplication of administrative 
boards and its consequent possibility of con- 
flict between them. 

The reference to the Prussian minister of 
religious, educational and medical affairs (p. 
129) is rather untimely, for since April 1, 
1911, there has been a separate minister of 
medical affairs in Prussia. 

Eight full-page illustrations add materially 
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to the attractiveness and value of the book, 
but one seeks in vain for any list of these. 
There is a very meager bibliography, and the 
book suffers from lack of an index. 
lication of this character, such an omission 


In a pub 


militates seriously against its usefulness. 
FrREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
HOW TEACHERS MARK 

WueEN a teacher is given a passing grade, a 
percentage method of marking students, and 
entire freedom in devising a system (or no 
system) of grading, his set of figures is likely 
to show tendencies which he himself does not 
realize. This set, when exhibited by points 
plotted with reference to the percentages of 
students receiving the several grades or by 
curves connecting the points, reveals pecu- 
liarities and striking divergencies from what 
These di 
vergencies and grading habits of several mem- 
bers of the faculty of Colorado College were 


one naturally considers normal. 


interestingly presented in connection with an 
investigation of freshmen marks. I venture 


to present some of these graphical results, 


suggestive to every teacher as showing the 
faults of marking 
system. 

Numerals are used in Colorado College with 


a passing mark of 60 and a failing mark of 50, 


without following some 


marks between these numbers indicating con- 
ditions. With such a marking system a fair 
prediction can be made regarding the distri- 
bution of marks for any group of students 
It is safe to look for the 


majority to be between 65 and 85 with a heap- 


selected at random. 
ing up near 75. Required courses will show 
lower grades in general than elective courses, 
and larger groups will be more free from un- 
predicted than smaller groups. 
Such are the reasonable guesses: Let us see 
what the untrammeled judgment of the col- 
lege professor produces and how it agrees 
with the judgment of his colleagues. 


variations 
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In order to present at a glance the tenden 


cies of an instructor to give high or low 


marks, to bunch many marks together, or to 


depart from the normal or average, it was 
found necessary to consid r several types yf 


graphic repre sentation. One consisted of 


points so plotted that for each the abscissa 
indicated a grade and the ordinate indicated 
the relative number of students receiving that 
The 


was 


grade. curve formed by joining the 


little 


marking habits of the 


found, however, to 


about the 


points convey 
information 
instructor or the scholarship of the class. To 
be sure, from such a curve one could ascertain 


easily what percentage of the class received 
60 per cent. or 72 per cent., etc., but one failed 
to appreciate that many more students were 
passed with say a grade near 70 per cent. than 
with one near 85. Then too the very ragged 


i ll seem 


ness of the curves made them very 


when look 


was found de 


confused the eye 
Hence it 


sirable to build an impression curve upon the 


much alike and 


ing for differs nces, 


following plan. If 10 per cent. of the stu- 
dents received a grade of 70, instead of setting 


down simply one point thirty spaces to the 


right of the origin—the number of 


spaces 
corresponding to the difference between the 
grade and 100—and ten spaces above the axis 
to correspond to the number of students re- 
ceiving 70, a point was placed upon this 70 


per cent. vertical line ten spaces up, two 


points, one on the 69 per cent. vertical line 


and one on the 71 per cent. line, six spaces 


up, two points, one on the 68 per cent. line 


and one on the 72 per cent. line, three spaces 
up, and finally two, one on the 67 per cent. 
one on the 73 per cent. line, one 


line and 


space up. When these points were connected 
by a smooth curve it resembled the probabil- 
ity curve. The fact that 10 per cent. of the 
students received 70 affected the height of the 


curve at neighboring grades. If in turn some 


students made grades close to 70 this fact 
made the curve at 70 higher than it other- 


wise would have been. 

The value of this method of presentation is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 
straight line diagram the percentage of stu- 


Here are shown in the 
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dents getting particular grades modern 
language section of thirty-three members d 
in the curved graph the impressior irve for 
the same class. he first shows t 
students were marked 60, 70 and 88 t 
thing else, and that the same numl 
dents received 62, 63, 67, 75. 78. 98 and 5 
However we can hardly ! | 
gram, as we see at once trom t Th d 
that there is a heaping up of the grades 
the low sixties 1 gap the ¢ t , and 
another heaping up in the neti B 
graphs together give us remarkab 
into the virtues, faults, and habits of th 
teacher for the most part unknown to | 
rom the graphs can be learned the pecu 
liarities of the class itself Thus in | l 
the instructor shows a not unusual fond 
for round numbers among the low pas 
srades, which quaintly degenerates into pat 


tiality for grades ending in 8 in the high 


eventies and eighties The crests in the 
and the n 


low ‘ ightic 3 


eighties ineties followed by a 


trough in the suggest a tendency 


high marking by which all students doit 


good work get very high marks. The “ eas 
ness” of the instructor is again shown by t! 
crest in the low sixties. Probably some st 


ck nts who should have bes nm ndit ned wit 


marks below 60 were passed with low grades 
The fact is that this particular instructor has 


a reputation for “easiness” and the foreign 


language he teaches is elected by many wh 


take some foreign languag 


compelled to . 
hope that this one will prove least hard. The 
result is that the highest crest of the impres 


sion curve lies very near the lowest passing 


grade. For it is generally true that students 


looking for the least hard required work are 
l 

satisfied with the minimum results 

The two curves of Fig. 2 are the impression 


curves for two classes in modern languages 


The simi- 
larity of the two graphs is marked, and th 


1! equality if 


conducted by the same instructor. 
diffe rences are due rath« r to the 
the sections, the dotted graph belonging to the 
than to the different 
As might be expected, the 


smaller division, char 


acter of the groups. 
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smaller class produces in its graph the more 
abrupt rises, higher crests and deeper troughs. 
Both curves exhibit a maximum crest just 
above 88, and a deep trough in the low eighties, 
as though all the students worthy of a B (a 
grade in the eighties) were given a high B. 
Both show a curve of good height through 
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the seventies, tending to be higher near 89. 
They drop steeply in the D’s (grades in the 
sixties) but rise fairly high at 60, remain 
high through the fifties, and almost vanish 
below the conditionally passing mark of 50. 
The high crest was inexplicable to me at first 
until I learned that only such students as re- 
ceived marks above 87 were exempted from 
the final examination. 
structor had set too high a mark for himself, 
and found some students below 87 whom he 
thought worthy of exemption. He had habitu- 


Unconsciously the in- 


ally raised the grades of these students to 38 
instead of lowering the critical mark to the 
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grades of the satisfactory students. A little 
sott heartedness is shown in the curves at 60 
and beyond. Evidently some students re- 
ceived 60 who should have been conditioned, 
and many were conditioned because failures 
were dreaded. 

In Fig. 3 are shown the impression curves 
for three fairly large groups in the same re- 
three instructors 


habits 


cuired subject taught by 


distinctly unlike in mental and in 


preparation. The graph numbered 1 is re- 


markable. The high crest above 90 would 
prove an easy marker were it not that the 


rest of the graph shows no fondness for high 
marks. The instructor insisted that the class 


was abnormal, consisting largely of very 


strong or very slow students. The wavy ap- 
pearance of the curve, considering the large 
number of students in the group, shows that 
the instructor gave grades in bunches, mark- 
ing several students 65, 71, 75, 80, ete., and 


disregarding the intervening grades. He 
probably has a magnitude or number percep- 
tion so poorly sensitized that a difference of 
one or two among grades in the seventies and 
In fact in- 


vestigation shows that the percentage system 


eighties means nothing to him. 


of marking is too delicate for the use of 


many teachers. The massive hump in the 
fifties (due largely to incomplete work on the 
part of many students) shows lack of drive 
on the part of the instructor or a most dis- 
heartening set of students. One wonders why 
more were not marked as failed. 

The graph numbered 2 is for a very large 
group, and on the whole is a pretty fair curve. 
The crest at 90 must be due to a large number 
of nineties, which a teacher with a nicer num- 
The crest 
That one 


in the sixties seems to have absorbed much 


ber sense would have spread out. 
in the seventies is to be looked for. 


height belonging to the unsatisfactory grades 
beyond 60. The instructor was soft hearted 
or was such a driver that he would not permit 
students to fail. 

Curve number 3 indicates a severe grader. 
It hardly ventures into the nineties, and rises 
quite steadily from the midst of the sixties to 
condition and failure. 


the marks meaning 
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\l reover, the curve shows a tends ney alway 
be higher below 90, 80, 70 and 60 tl} 
grades. Most 
juite ready to add a few points to a mark just 
below 


ret the “ 


instructors 


above thes 


these numbers so that 
benefit of the doubt ” 


the student may 
and the better 
literal grade. For it must be explained that in 
Colorado College 
reported to them not 
follows: A is 90-up; B is 
80-89: C is 70-79; D is 60-69; E is 50-59 
(condition); F Such an 
instructor as this one when teaching a required 
subject is avoided by those students who seek 
and by the Probably 


this fact goes far to explain why the other two 


students have their grades 


on the percentage system 
but in letters, as 


is 49-down (failure). 


} igh grades sluggards. 


curves had crests near 90 and 60. 

One that 
the three 
marked unlikeness of the instructors. 


the dissimilarity of 
due to the 
It hap- 
pens, however, that the three impression curves 
of Fig. 4 


group, although they show the grades of stu- 


might infer 


curves of Fig. 3 was 


are as dissimilar as those of the other 


dents taught in the same department by three 
not strongly dissimilar teachers. Curve num- 
ber 1 shows four about equally spaced crests in 
the nineties, eighties, seventies and fifties, the 
first two just above the round numbers, 90 and 
80, as though the instructor believed in giving 
students 


lieved worthy of A’s and B’s. 


good measure to all whom he be- 
The conclusion 
that he had a soft heart proves false when one 
the sternness with which the weaker 
marked below 70 and 60 


when doubt seemed to exist as to their just 


notices 


students have been 


Curve number 2 surely shows an un- 
Either the 
instructor failed to reach his students because 


grades. 


satisfactory half year of work. 


of weakness somewhere or he found the giving 
The in- 


seemed to 


of fair grades too hard for him. 
structor who produced number 3 
good, fair, bad—with 
Really he 


inferior group to teach and there is no reflec- 


have but three marks- 
emphasis upon the last. had an 
tion upon his ability that a large percentage of 
failed. In fact the little crest 
just to the left of 60 shows how ready he was 


his students 


to pass any student whose case was somewhat 


doubtful. 
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» instructor w 
influenced by thes 
cases gave marks 
can properly be charged 
many others however h¢ 
minimum grades 


them 


with 
so th 


ditionina 


) 


near 60. Curve 


much smoother wer 
multiples of 

' the grades ar 

are 70. The way in 


pretty steadily from 
84 to 90, indicates that the 
to grade too high, and it is prot 


students to whom 70 and 80 were given rea 
dese rved lower grades. 

While it is noticeable that instructors in the 
same department rather often differ extremely 
in their marking methods, it happer 
in different departme nts sometimes 


Thus in Fig. 6 


graphs belonging to 


product 


similar curves. are thre 


sections of almost the 
same size which are strikingly similar. The 
curves were grouped together because of the 
Then it was discov 
Number 1 


is of a science group, and closely parallels 


equal size of the classes. 


ered that they were alike in shape. 


number 2, which belongs to a technical grou 
Number 3, of a language group, while showing 
fondness for round numbers, resembles closely, 
All three 
ascend more or less steadily from both end 
to 80 and 70, one crest lying to the left of 80, 


at least from 60 to 85, number 2. 


and all have marked 
The height of 


50 and 60 is du 


the other crest near 70, 
troughs between these crests. 
the first two curves between 
work, the curse of 


largely to incompleted 


scientific and technical courses. The contrast 
at this end of the curves with the graph of the 
language section is therefore to be expected. 


classical lan 


are represented 


S< T nee, a 


Three subjects, a 
ruage, and a mod rn language . 


in Fig. 7. The numbers of the freshmen in 


the sections were rather small The subjects 
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were all semi required. The curves are radi- 
cally different, and show excellently peculiar- 
ities of the instructors. Graph 1 belongs to a 
class almost as large as the groups of Fig. 6, 
but shows the very high crests to be expected 
in the curve of a very small class. The in- 
structor appears to be an easy marker, a man 
who has poor number sense too. While there 
are forty-one passing grades, he assigns only 


four of these grades, namely 70, 90, 91 and 92, 
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to forty per cent. of his students. Evidently 
in his mind there were two distinct groups, 
the bad and the good. To the former he gave 
70. The latter he divided again into groups, 
apparently appreciating in the neighborhood 
of 90 the difference between consecutive grades. 
The crest near 90 can be attributed partly to 
easy marking, and partly to the excellent qual- 
ity of the students taking courses under him, 
these courses being traditionally difficult and 
exacting. Both crests may be due to a feeling 
of contempt for numbers on the part of the 


instructor. The curve numbered 2, like num- 
ber 3, is wavy, because the class in each case 
was small. The slopes in number 2 are steep 
because half of the students were graded with 
multiples of 5. Save for the bunching of 
marks at or near these multiples of five (no 
mark missed such a grade by more than unity) 
the marks are well distributed. Number 3 for 
only seventeen students is almost perfect. Its 
roughness is due to the small size of the class. 
The way in which it rises from both ends to a 
single noticeable crest near 75 shows unusual 
number perception and balance. There is less 
surprise when it is added that the instructor is 
a scientist. 

The prevailing tendencies and faults are 
shown in Fig. 8, where is drawn the curve of 
the whole faculty so far as the freshmen are 
concerned. Fortunately for preconceived ideas, 
its highest crest lies near 80 and its bulk be- 
tween 70 and 80. The height between 50 and 
60 may be excused by pointing out that we are 
not examining typical college students but 
only unseasoned freshmen. The rest of the 
graph seems faulty. The crest near 90 must 
be due to general “easiness.” That at 60 
shows that most of us slip some students over 
who have not done sufficient work. That at 





70 shows a dread of giving grades in the six- 
ties. The general tendency to rise from right 
to left up to a multiple of ten with a sharp 
break beyond can mean only one thing. So 
many of us give 60, 70, 80 and 90 to students 
who should have lower grades, and high D’s, 
©’s and B’s in preference to low that the 
system affects the whole college. 
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The series of curves I shall end with a set 
if absurd graphs representing the electives of 
the freshmen. All of these groups of students 
are small, although only one is smaller than 


those repre sented by the curves 2 and 3 of 


Fig. 7. The first represents the smallest 
croup. It is steep and high, but not, after all, 


much worse than the others. Its chief inter- 
est lies in the fact that from this subject the 
head of the department is taking steps to bar 
freshmen. The lowest mark being 80, it hardly 
seems that the subject is too difficult for first 
The second graph is not for 
so small a group of students. Yet it climbs 
highest of all. Almost a fourth of the students 
received 80, fourth 90, and half as 


84. No low marks were given, and on 


vear students. 


another 
many 
, 


the whole it offers itself as an attractive course 


for hard-pressed athletes and society young 


women. Not only did the instructor make the 
course easy, but his number sense appeared 
uncertain. Only a few grades were used. The 
third graph shows what happens to unpre- 


pared freshmen when they are allowed to elect 
an advanced course really difficult, offered by 
an instructor who is not “easy.” The curve 
lies far to the right, and is fairly smooth for 
Here at 60 it 
reaches a great height, pri \bably because some- 
body had not the heart to give no credit to 
He soothed 


his conscience, however, by giving these lucky 


a small class save in one place. 


more than half of his freshmen. 


undeserving ones the least possible grade that 
would pass them. 


This is the way men grade. Some are 


‘easy’: some are severe. Some are afraid 
to give the deserved low mark; some refuse to 
consider a high one. Many bunch the grades. 
It is probable that few stop to criticize the 
And as a result the 


grading of many is unfair to the students, to 


marks they have given. 


the instructor, and to the faculty. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to suggest 
what system should be followed in marking 
students. A set system is not necessary. In 
fact there would be great improvement if only 
every teacher would examine his grades not 
individually but collectively. It is improbable 
that more than twe or three per cent. of the 
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members of a class have done the same gerade 
of work. Then if it appears that according t 
the marks tive per cent. or more have mad 
just 80, a moment of comparison will satisfy 


the instructor that the marks should be spread 


out to show the relative standings. The 


the 


aver 
hundred marks given to 
A teacher can 
rene ral 


age of eleven 


freshmen was slightly over 70 


compare his students with the run, 
his subject with the subjects in gen ral, decide 
beforehand whether he desires to be a “snap ” 


or a “brute” in the estimation of colle~e men 
and women, and so fix for any particular group 
the desirable or fairest average Then, after 
he has made out the term marks, he can com 
theoretical 
jolt, but 
should show him what he ought to do. Surely 


bad and 


instructor whose iverag’ 


pare the actual average with the 


The comparison may give him a 


extreme averages indicate teaching 
unpopularity. An 
is low is feared and disliked by the 


and his classes are undersized. On the other 


hand, he whose average is high has his work 
cheapened in the eyes of the students. H 


his st 


large, but too many of ! 
dents elect his courses for credit only. While 


classes 


are 


fair marking is no substitute for poor teach 
with good 
afford to 


ing, marking may interfere 


poor 


teaching. Any teacher can therefore 


‘see to it that his marking system is just and 


Guy H. Avsrient 


under his ‘ ontrol. 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


DETROIT MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


The Character and Extent of Desirable Flexi 
bility as to Instruction and 

Twelve to Fourteen 

OMMISSIONER Davip SNEDDEN, 

of Massachusetts 

The 


in the junior high sel 


Courses of 
Training for Youths of 
Years of Aa 6 
following conclusions as to flexibility 

(1) The 
reorganization of education designed for young 


ool were urged 


people from 12 to 14 is the most important 


contemporary movement in the field of general 
education. (2) It is right and proper that this 
period should continue to be reserved for gen- 


eral education (cultural), physical and social 
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education, and that no specific voeational edu- 
cation should be offered in it; but (a) Voca 
tional guidance, based on communicated in- 
formation (books, lectures, individual confer- 
ences), observation of men at work in voca- 
tions, and participation in simple processes 
derived from industry, all designed as phases 
of general education, is acceptable and desira- 
ble; and (b) Differentiated courses in prac- 
tical arts, partly as a means of enabling each 
pupil to find himself, and partly as a means of 
acquiring valuable experience in reception and 
expression or execution (not necessarily con- 
tributing to vocational power however) are 
desirable. (3) Central schools should, as far 
as practicable, be organized for all pupils from 
twelve to fourteen, to include not only the 
normal! in grade, but the retarded as well. As 
far as practical retarded pupils should take 
same studies as pupils of normal grade; and 
where, in the more technical studies they can 
not do this, special courses containing work 
especially adapted to their needs should be 
provided. (4) Whenever it seems that a new 
study can profitably be offered to a substantial 
group of pupils of these ages, it should be 
introduced. (5) It is to be expected that many 
more studies or subject courses will be offered 
than can be taken by any one pupil; and hence 
will arise the necessity of election of courses 
or subjects. (6) In providing for the selection 
of individual programs, prescribed studies 
should be reduced to the minimum, and large 
freedom allowed to the pupil and his parents 
to elect, subject to full advice, the subject 
courses to be taken by the pupil. Choices made 
by pupils may frequently be unwise, but rarely 
more unwise than the courses prescribed arbi- 


trarily by the authorities. 


Strict Enforcement of Compulsory Education 
Laws: Epwin B. SHALLOW, associate city 
superintendent of schools, New York. 

The city of New York has a bureau which 
combines the work of taking a school census 
with that of enforcing the compulsory educa- 
tion law. Before this bureau was formed it 
was difficult to find out much about the quan- 
tity or quality of an attendance officer’s work. 

A strict enforcement of the compulsory edu- 


cation law has made a marked difference in the 
attendance in schools in New York in recent 
years. Within the past twelve years public 
school attendance on the average register has 
increased from 86 per cent. to 90 per cent. 
This 4 per cent. would mean that on present 
registers there are 34,000 more children forced 
to attend school. The most notable example 
of a city which is fairly successful in wecount 
ing for all the children of school age, within 
its limits, is the city of London. There th 
compulsory school age is from five to fourtee 


years and there the teachers are relieved from 


the anxiety of looking after absentees. The 
Bureau of School Attendance inspects th: 
registers of every school to see who is abs nt 
The teacher has only to note the fact of ab- 
sence. Within the six vears, 1905-10, there 
were on the rolls of London schools, from 97.3 
per cent. to 97.5 per cent. of all the childre: 
of compulsory school age. Under this clos 
supervision the attendance showed a steady 
gain year by year until the gain was nearly 
10 per cent. greater in public schools with a 
corresponding gain in private and parochial 
schools. In most American cities hitherto, the 
work of attendance officers has been largely re- 
garded as a laughing stock. In many places 
‘small fry i politicians have sought the job 
of attendance officer knowing that there was a 
salary attached and that there was nothing 
very serious about the work. A few years ago 
New York had 9,300 school children for each 
attendance officer. Boston had 5,800 for each 
officer. Philadelphia had 4,700 for each officer. 
Dublin had 2,600 for each officer. Glasgow had 
2,100 and London had 2,000 children for each 
officer. In keeping with the careless way in 
which American school boards look upon the 
matter of keeping children of compulsory 
school age in school, is the attitude of magis 
trates in enforcing parental responsibility. 
Much retardation of pupils in their studies is 
due to unnecessary and preventable absence. 
Children who have to take a term’s work over 
again are a loss to the taxpayer. Money ex- 
pended in keeping such children in school is 
more than offset in a saving of teachers’ 


salaries and school supplies. 





